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THE MULTIPLE PROTECTION 
POLICY 


issued by the 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF CALIFORNIA 


(Founded 1868) 





SEE WHAT IT PAYS: 


For Loss of Two Limbs or Eyesight 
Also an Annual Income of $500 for ten years 
Also an Indemnity of $25 a week for 52 weeks 


For Permanent Total Disability from Accident or Sickness, an 
Annual Income of $500 for ten years 
Also an Indemnity of $25 a week for 52 weeks 


For Temporary Total Disability from Accident or Sickness, an In- 
demnity of $25 a week, limit 52 weeks for one disablement 


For Temporary Partial Disability, an Indemnity of $12.50 a week, 
limit 26 weeks for one disablement 


Life Annuity for Old Age (after 65). 


sued was 35, the annuity is 


Annual Premium for all of the above, where duties of occupation are not hazardous, 
(age 35, Life Insurance on Twenty Payment Life Non-Participating plan) is $185. 25. Issued 
on any other plan desired, including Monthly Income. . Greater or less amounts in proportion. 
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“Oldest in America” . 


he Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
of ey York » 











A purely mutual company, writing 
only standard business. Noted for 
its impregnable strength, its great 
dividends, its unsurpassed policy con- 
tracts, its body of well-satisfied policy- , 


holders, and its enthusiastic, prosper- 





ous agency force. 
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For Terms to Producing Agents Address 
GEORGE T. DEXTER 





2nd Vice-President - - ~ 34 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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LAST MORNING SESSION 
OF THE BIG CONVENTION 


Editor of the Makes 
Notable Address on Business 





“Bellman” 


Insurance 





TALK BY WILLIAM KING 





Selecting Salesmen Was the Topic of 
the Main Discussion This Day 
—Business Insurance 


(PROM A STAFF CORRESPONDENT) 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21.—The best 
things of the convention were crowded 
into the last day’s proceedings of the 
National Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, and the convention had to start 
work at 9 o’clock and stay until late 
in the afternoon to finish it up. The 
two most helpful discussions of the 
convention were those of ‘Selecting 
Salesmen,” which was led by Winslow 
Russell, and on “Business Life Insur- 
ance,” led by Lawrence C. Woods of 
Pittsburgh. Both were held Thursday 
morning. A remarkable address by 
William C. Edgar, editor of the ‘‘Bell- 
man,” on “Business Insurance From a 
Layman’s Standpoint,” which was a 
clearer analysis of the needs of busi- 
ness insurance by business men of the 
country than most life insurance men 
would be able to make, was the open- 
ing feature of the regular morning ses- 
sion. 

William King’s Address 

Noteworthy as well on the morning’s 
program was. William King’s address 
on the work of the Missouri State Life 
training school for agents, which was 
included in the discussion on “Selecting 
Salesmen.” The separate meetings were 
held from 9 o’clock to 10 o’clock in the 
morning, the one being Mr. Russell’s 
section and the other led by W. A. R. 
Bruehl of Cincinnati, on “How to Or- 
ganize a State,” and by J. W. Bishop of 
Chattanooga on “How to Best Use the 
Association’s Publicity Matter.” 


Business Life Insurance 


Mr. Edgar opened the morning ses- 
sion and was followed by the discussion 
ou “Business Life Insurance,” led by 
Mr. Woods. Sarah Frances Jones, man- 
ager of the woman’s department of 
the Equitable Life of New York at 
Chicago won the first prize of $15 in 
gold which had been offered by Presi- 
dent Woods for the most effective clos- 
ing suggestion, hands down. Miss 
Jones’ idea was a good one, but it could 
not have helped but win, as it was 
practically the only real closing sug- 
gestion offered. The numerous other 
speakers offered almost everything else 
but closing suggestions. - They were 
good talks, some of them, but they were 
not to the point. 


L. C. Woods Presided 


L. C. Woods of Pittsburgh, a mem- 
ber of the famous Woods Agency and 
its leading personal producer, made an 
ideal chairman for the topic, “Business 
Insurance.” Mr. Woods specializes on 
business insurance. He is much more 
than a big personal producer; he is a 
student of economics, of life insurance, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 50) 





Officers Elected 


President—John Newton Russell, Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles. 

Vice-Presidents—Lawrence Priddy, New York Life, New York, and J. 
Stanley Edwards, Aetna Life, Denver. 

Secretary—A. C. Larson, Central Life, Iowa, Madison, Wis. 

Treasurer—J. W. Bishop, Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Executive Council—John Newton Russell, Jr., Los Angeles; Lawrence 
Priddy, New York; J. Stanley Edwards, Denver; E. A. Woods, Pittsburgh; 
Frank E. McMullen, Los Angeles; W. M. Furey, Pittsburgh. 

Chairman Executive Committee—W. M. Furey, Berkshire Life, Pittsburgh. 

Place of next meeting—New Orleans. 

Executive Committee (elected at this meeting for three years)—M. J. 
Dillon, Pacific Mutual, St. Paul; William B. Phelps, Albany, N. Y.; W. Mc- 
Kercher, Sioux City, Iowa; Dana M. Dustin, Connecticut Mutual, Central Mas- 
sachusetts; Warren R. Ellis, Volunteer State, South Texas; George Leisander, 
Germania, San Francisco; Charles L. Behm, Massachusetts Mutual, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Dayton R. Midyette, Fidelity Mutual, Richmond, Va.; Jonathan K. 
Voshell, Metropolitan, Baltimore; Maurice H. Stearns, John Hancock, Rhode 
Island; Mulford Wade, Akron, Ohio; A. F. Colwell, Union Central, Fargo, N. D.; 
C. L. McMillen, Northwestern Mutual, Madison, Wis.; F. B. Schwentker, Pacific 
Mutual, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Lee C. Robens, New England Mutual, Connect- 
icut; Richard J. Woods, Northwestern Mutual, South Dakota; William P. 
Cooper, New York Life, Northern Indiana; Paul S. Kantz, Phoenix, Ariz.; R. 
Henry Lake, Memphis, Tenn.; John Patrick, Penn Mutual, Kanawha (Charles- 
ton); T. C. Thompson, National, Vermont, Chattanooga; George A. Rathbun, 
Equitable, Los Angeles; A. Rosenbaum, Pacific Mutual, North Texas; James 
Cowles, Provident L. & T., Colorado; H. E. Mayer, Missouri State, Wichita; 
David P. Smith, Central of Iowa, Fort Dodge; H. O. Pattison, Peoria, Ill. 

For Canada—President, J. Burtt Morgan, Great West Life of Canada, 
Victoria, B. C.; chairman of executive committee, George E. Williams, North 
American of Canada, Montreal; one-year term, John A. Torrey, Sun, Toronto; 
P voekategl term, A. J. Meiklejohn, Montreal; three-year term, W. Lyle Reid, 

ttawa. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
(Holdover Members) 
TERM EXPIRES 1918 TERMS EXPIRE 1917 
(Elected 1915) (Elected 1914) 
Harry L. Anderson, Zanesville, Ohio. Fred N. Cheney, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ril T. Baker, Dayton, Ohio. William P. Cooper, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
J. A. Bassford, Grand Rapids, Mich. Cc. C. Dabney, Nashville, Tenn. 
J. W. Bishop, Chattanooga, Tenn. George W. Farley, Toledo, Ohio. 
Curtis P. Bowman, Staunton, Va. William M. Furey, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lott H. Brown, Columbus, Ohio. Samuel Hankins, Youngstown, Ohio. 
W. A. R. Bruehl, Sr., enema W. Harrison, Louisville, Ky. 
Sag D. Buser, Philadelphia, P: M. M. Mattison, Anderson, S. C. 
S. Crowder, Madison, Wis. Ira Mapes, Kansas City, Mo. 
y M. Dickey, Erie, Pa. H. D. Neely, Omaha, Neb. 
W. F. Dodson, Norfolk, Va. John Newton Russell, Jr., Los Angeles, 
Lawrence T. Doyle, Savannah, Ga. 
J. Stanley Edwards, Denver, Colo. 
W. T. Feely, Lima, Ohio. 


Ohio. 


Calif. 

Charles B. Palmer, Wilmington, Del. 
Oscar Palmour, Atlanta, Ga. 
Leon F. Foss, Boston, Mass. Frank B. Parker, Topeka, Kans. 
E. E. Flickinger, Indianapolis, Ind. J. O. Scott, Detroit, Mich. 
H. R. Fenstamaker, Spokane, Wash. dé. ¥. Sebring, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
J. W. Higginbotham, Davenport, Iowa. Mrs. F. E. Shaal, Boston, Mass. 
Charles D. Kipp, Salt Lake City, Utah. George Sheppard, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Armin Leich, Evansville, Ind. C. H. Thompson, Jackson, Miss. 
H. H. Loughridge, Lincoln, Neb. John A. Tory, Toronto, Can. 
Cc. L. Lunt, Des Moines, Iowa. be Williams, New Orleans, La, 
Edwin R. Lutz, Knoxville, Tenn. T. Wooten, Tampa, Fla. 
S. F. McAnear, Sacramento, Calif. Caacien Van Keuren, Lansing, Mich. 
George R. McLeran, Chicago, Ill. 
Led W. Maule, San ——- Texas. 

Mack, South Bend, Ind 
A. 7 “Meiklejohn, Montreal, Can. 
E. J. Meyer, ge ae Ala. 
J. P. Mulhall, Utica, N. Y. 
J. biay Murphey, Macon, Ga. 
George H. Olmsted, Cleveland, Ohio. 
John Patrick, Charleston, W. Va. 
yoo Priddy, New York, N. Y. 

P. Quarrels, Charlotte, N. C. 
ohn R. Reed, Ottawa, Can. 
?. Schroeder, El Paso, Tex. 

B Shaw, Waco, Tex 
Jona T. Shirley, tiarrisburs, Pa. 
Hdgar Smith, Portland, Ore. 
wens, Staples, Lexington, Ky. 

Cc. Thompson, Seattle, Wash. 

Guanes Wahl, Scranton, Pa. 
J. A. Wellman, Manchester, N. H. 
O. F. Wilson, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


BILHEIMER LEAVES EQUITABLE 


The resignation of W. C. Bilheimer, 
president of the St. Louis Life Under- 
writers Association, as supervisor of 
agents of the Equitable Life at St. 
Louis, became public Thursday morn- 
ing. His territory covered St. Louis, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Iowa and south- 





ern Illinois, The position carried $12,- 
000 a year salary and about $6,000 in 
percentages. His resignation was due 
to some difference with the home office 
regarding policy. Mr. Bilheimer has 
received offers from a number of com- 
panies. He has made a record as a 
producer and was a leader in all asso- 
ciation work. 











RUSSELL ELECTED 
TO THE PRESIDENCY 


Los Angeles Man Made Head of 
National Association in Final 
Session 





PRESENTATION OF AWARDS 


North Carolina Got Edwards Member- 
ship Trophy—Ladies Take Part 
in the Discussions 


(PROM A STAPF CORRESPONDENT) 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21—The final 
session of the National Life Under- 
writers’ Association convention closed 
fifteen minutes ahead of schedule, the 
only time since the convention open:d 
that it has been more than three min- 
utes off the exact schedule, which in 
itself is a record that stands unique in 
association history. President Woods 
was a slave driver and bullied every- 
bedy unmercifully, but he got the con- 
vention through on time. John R. Mc- 
Fee of Chicago again won the Ben 
Calef cup in the prize essay contest 
with his powerful essay on “Life In- 
come Insurance.” Truman D. Hayes 
ot Boston got second prize, the Ben 
Williams vase. North Carolina won 
the Edwards membership trophy and 
the New York City association the 
Waite attendance trophy, with an aver- 
age attendance of 31 percent through- 
out the year. 


John Newton Russell Elected 


John Newton Russell, Jr., of the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, was 
elected president, Lawrence Priddy of 
the New York Life in New York City 
and J. Stanley Edwards of the Aetna 
Life at Denver were elected vice-presi- 
dents at the final session. 

Mr. Russell was received with great 
enthusiasm when he was presented. 

Votes of thanks were adopted to the 
St. Louis association, to the daily and 
insurance press, and to the speakers, 
on the splendid program, and especiall 
to President E. A. Woods and the of- 
ficers for their untiring efforts, which 
had resulted in a year of unparalleled 
success. Newly elected President Rus- 
sell brought to a close the convention 
which had set a new mark in attend- 
ance and in interest. 

New Orleans was selected as the next 
place of meeting. 

The presentation of awards opened 
the session and was followed by a 
splendid discussion on unusual methods 
of approach led by W. C. Bilheimer of 
St. Louis. 

Ladies Take Part 


Until Miss Jones took the floor in 
the contest of closing suggestions, the 
ladies of the convention had been silent, 
but in the discussion feature of the 
topic they demonstrated that the con- 
vention had lost a great deal by not 
insisting on hearing more from them. 
Mr. Bilheimer first called on Miss Anna 
Russell of New York City, one of the 
most successful women agents of the 
country, and then on Sara Frances 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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FIRST DAY’S SALES 
TALKS OF INTEREST 


Dr. Hamerschlag and A. F. Shel- 
don Were on the Program for 
Inspiring Addresses 


PACE IS THUS EARLY SET 


Research Work to Be Done at Car- 
negie Institute to Bring Out 
Principles 


(FROM A STAFF CORRESPONDENT) 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 19—The Tues- 
day afternoon session of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters was 
a short one, closing early in order to 
allow time for visitors to get to the 
Sunset Hill Country Club for the din- 
ner-dance. The discussion on the sub- 
ject of “Unusual Methods of Approach,” 
which was led by W. E. Bilheimer of 
St. Louis, was postponed until Thurs- 
day, which left only Dr. Hamerschlag’s 
address on “Can Salesmanship be 
Taught?” and A. F. Sheldon’s address 
on “Salesmanship” for the afternoon 
session. 

Salesmanship Topic Developed 


Like a course in a university, the 
topic of “Salesmanship” was developed 
at the St. Louis convention, Dr. Ham- 
erschlag and Mr. Sheldon outlining the 
principles and pointing out the paths 
which must be followed in the study 
of the subject and the ends which must 
be kept in mind. Dr. Hamerschlag is 
one of the most noted authorities, per- 
haps, in the world on the problem of 
vocational training. When Mr. Car- 
negie founded the Institute of Tech- 
nology at Pittsburgh, giving it a large 
endowment, with the purpose of de- 
veloping in American industry trained 
men to lead the ranks of industrial 
workers, and in this way securing the 
greatest efficiency for American indus- 
try, Dr. Hamerschlag was selected for 
the position of directing the work of 
the institute. In introducing him, Mr. 
Woods said that it was he who first 
gave him the idea of scientific sales- 
manship in life insurance, who con- 
vinced him of the feasibility of such a 
yan. 

: Dr. Hamerschlag’s Talk 


Dr. Hamerschlag in person does not 
look so much the educator as the busi- 
ness man. He is medium in size and 
aggressive, but his mental processes 
are scientific and logical. The life in- 
surance business is not alone in the 
realization that its weakest point is in 
the selling end. It is the natural evo- 
lution of all business, Dr. Hamerschlag 
pointed out, which goes through three 
phases. First is the pioneer stage, 
when the hardy of the race set out to 
find new fields and discover new nat- 
ural resources. The second stage is 
the utilization of these resources, and 
then comes the problem of distribution. 
Discovery, production and distribution 
follow each other. This country has 
concentrated on the first two, but the 
problems of distribution are just be- 
ginning to get a hearing. 

Must Use Efficiency Methods 


As an example, Dr. Hamerschlag said 
that it costs 60 cents to mine a ton 
of coal, but it costs many times that 
to deliver it to the consumer, and this 
is true in all fields. American indus- 
try has developed a remarkable eff- 
ciency in manufacturing purposes, and 
human labor has been eliminated as far 
as possible, but little has been done, 
however, to teach the public that the 
cost of distribution, of which sales- 
manship is a no small part, must be 





studied, and that this cost can be re- 
duced through efficiency methods. 


Human Elements Need Study 


The task of education is as hard as 
it was in the case of the manufacturing 
industry, but Dr. Hamerschlag says 
that even greater economies in distri- 
bution will be secured than was the 
case in manufacturing. The human 
elements in salesmanship are much 
more intangible than the materials with 
which the manufacturers had to deal, 
but a study of the characteristics which 
are common to us all can be success- 
fully made. If the waste in salesman- 
ship can be reduced 25 percent, mil- 
lions of dollars will be released for 
other purposes. To do this it is neces- 
sary first to determine which are the 
qualities which make a successful sales- 
man, so that the knowledge may be 
used in selecting material. 


Will Make Experiments 


In determining these factors, the 
3ureau of Salesmanship Research pro- 
poses to take the actual experiences of 
salesmen, carefully compiled and ana- 
lyzed, and will make use of the science 
of psychology. The first requisite of a 
successful salesman, according to Dr. 
Hamerschlag, is physical wellbeing and 
the second the power of imagjnation; 
the third will power, of emphasis of 
personality. 


Will Eliminate the Unfit 


A careful medical examination will 
eliminate the physically unfit and psy- 
chologists have mechanical and other 
means for testing the powers of imag- 
ination and the power of will. He gave 
an interesting description of a few of 
the mechanical devices which scientists 
use. By eliminating at the start men 
who are fundamentally incapable of be- 
coming first-class salesmen much waste, 
time and energy will be saved. The 
energy thus saved can be expended 
upon men who at least contain the pos- 
sibilities of salesmen. 


A. F. Sheldon Introduced 


A. F. Sheldon is president and found- 
er of the famous Sheldon School of 
Salesmanship of Chicago. He was the 
pioneer in attempting to teach scien- 
tific salesmanship, and it was therefore 
particularly appropriate that he should 
give the results of his experience at 
this, the first salesmanship convention 
of the association. Mr. Sheldon, in a 
way, was taking the place of Norval 
Hawkins, sales manager of the Ford 
Motor Company, who was overwhelmed 
with the rush of orders following the 
company’s announcement of a further 
reduction in price. Mr. Sheldon’s talk 
was illustrated with blackboard illus- 
trations. 


Art of Profitable Distribution 


Mr. Sheldon defined salesmanship 
from the aspect of commerce, as the 
art of profitable distribution; from the 
standpoint of business building, as the 
art of securing progressively profitable 
patronage, conditioned on _ service. 
Sales, he said, do not just happen; they 
are the result of operation of natural 
laws. Failures are due to disobedience 
of natural laws. One of these laws is 
adaptability. He analyzed various ef- 
fects which he says the salesman must 
produce in the prospect in order to 
make a sale. 


Seven Factors Are Given 


Seven of these effects are necessary 
to get business, and eight of them to 
create business. The first of these is 
confidence, on which all others rest. 
The second is favorable attention. The 
third.is interest, which is sustained fa- 
vorable attention. The fourth is ap- 
preciation, in which the emotions begin 
to take a part. Then comes desire, 
then decision and finally action. But 
to create business one other effect must 
be produced, and is satisfaction. The 
foundation of salesmanship, he said, 
rests upon the spirit of service, which 
is made up of responsibility, courage, 





WEDNESDAY MORNING 
DISCUSSIONS SNAPPY 


“Human Interest Soliciting” and 
“Life Incomes” Were the 
Subjects Treated 


C. J. EDWARDS LED LATTER 


J. J. Jackson of Cleveland Had Charge 
of the First Symposium of 
Observations 


(PROM A STAFF CORBESPONDENT) 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 20—Discussions 
on “Human Interest Soliciting” and on 
“Life Incomes,” the former in charge 
of J. J. Jackson of Cleveland and the 
latter led by Charles Jerome Edwards 
of New York, followed by the auction 
of bound volumes of the official pro- 
ceedings of the convention by Lawrence 
Priddy of New York, made Wednes- 
day morning’s session of the National 
Life Underwriters’ Association one full 
of interest. Immediately after the close 
of the session Secretary of War New- 
ton D. Baker received the members of 
the convention. 


Priddy Is Auctioneer 


Lawrence Priddy demonstrated that 
salesmanship is salesmanship, whether 
applied to life insurance or the selling 
of books. He would sure have been 
some book agent, and after seeing him 
work the stories of half million dollar 
lines which he secures so readily are 
easy to believe. He started off the 
auction by calling on the big associa- 
tions. New York led off with 100 cop- 
ies, St. Louis followed with 100, Chi- 
cago had not made up its mind, but 
Philadelphia came through with an or- 
der for 50. Baltimore wanted 40 and 
Cleveland followed with 25, as did Cin- 
cinnati. And so on down the line. In 
the short space of half an hour over a 
thousand copies of the official pro- 
ceedings were sold. 


Held to Time Limit 


The first of the five-minute discus- 
sions demonstrated the wisdom of the 
framers of the program in devoting a 
great share of the time to this feature. 
Every speaker had some little nugget 
of thought or idea to offer. Some had 
two or three, but all were held closely 
to the five-minute limit, and as a con- 
sequence, the talks were the double- 
distilled extract of the experiences of 
the live men in the business. A steno- 
graphic report of the five-minute discus- 
sions is given elsewhere in this issue. 


Human Interest Soliciting 


“Human Interest Soliciting,” the ap- 
proach by which is not bromidic, which 
gets after a man from his human side, 
which paints a picture of the situation 
of his wife and family after he is gone, 
was a fruitful topic for discussion, and 
it was interesting to note how life in- 
come policies, the biggest: development 
of recent years, forms the entering 
wedge for the human interest approach. 

J. W. Picard of Cleveland was the 
first man introduced by Chairman Jack- 
son. He was followed by E. B. Ham- 
lin of Cleveland and J. W. Estes of 
St. Louis. 

C. J. Edwards of New York, in opén- 
ing the discussion on “Life Incomes,” 
said he believed that it is the absolute 
duty of every life insurance man to 








temperance, truth and justice. Service, 
he said, was a triangle, made up of 
quality, quantity and mode of conduct. 

The best things about Mr. Sheldon’s 
talk were his epigrams, which were 
witty and timely. “If you do not love 
your job,” he said, “do not worry about 
it—some other fellow will soon have 
it.’ “There are hundreds of order tak- 
ers who are Writing the mental law 
of acquisition.” 





push everywhere possible the sale of 
income policies rather than the straight 
life. He said that when a life agent 
sold a life insurance policy without 
doing his level best to make it an in- 
come policy, he was shirking his duty, 
and that if he had his way there would 
be a law on the statute books of every 
state prescribing that every life policy 
sold for the protection of dependents 
for over $10,000 should be on the life 
income plan. 


Tunmore and Mack Speak 


John S. Tunmore of Brooklyn fol- 
Icwed and talked along the same line 
as Mr. Edwards. He urged that even 
small policies be put on the life income 
plan, if only for a short term of years, 
to tide the family over the first shock 
of their loss. Millard W. Mack of Cin- 
cinnati said that ever since his com- 
pany had adopted the life income plan 
and had made it retroactive he had 
urged every beneficiary to whom he 
paid a claim to accept one of the in- 
stallment options. He had used his 
best efforts at persuasion, but never 
once had he succeeded in getting the 
beneficiary to leave the proceeds with 
the company and thus absolutely secure 
her own future, which he _ considers 
the most telling argument that can be 
offered for the selling of life income 
policies. 


Morgan, Scott and Williams 


J. Burtt Morgan, president of the 
Canadian Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion and who comes from Winnipeg, 
indicated that Canadian widows as ben- 
eficiaries were more provident than 
their American sisters. He has fol- 
lowed the plan Mr. Mack suggested 
and in a very large proportion of cases 
the widows have accepted the install- 
ment privilege. 

Jesse L. Scott of Detroit, who rep- 
resents the Prudential, spoke of the 
work which the industrial companies 
are doing in educating the great mass 
of people on the value of life income 
policies. The industrial gr oange in 
dealing with wage earners, have found 
that even monthly checks are too far 
apart to suit the needs of their clients 
and have now adopted the practice of 
making weekly installment payments 
from the proceeds of industrial policies. 

Wilson Williams of New Orleans 
suggested an effective method of arous- 
ing curiosity and interest on the part 
of a prospect by the filing of a brief, 
gotten up in legal form, which analyzes 
the prospect’s situation and suggests the 
form of insurance particularly appli- 
cable 


MRS. L. B. BISHOP PRESENT 


Mrs. L. Brackett sage 5 of Chicago 
was again one of the charming lady 
visitors to the National Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association convention. Ever since 
Mrs. Bishop became interested in the 
work of the National life underwriters, 
at the time when Mr. Bishop was presi- 
dent of the association, she has attended 
all conventions. She is a nationally 
known suffrage leader, although her be- 
liefs do not lie in the direction of com- 
plete independence for women, but 
rather for full cooperation in the work 
of the minor half of the family. Mrs. 
Bishop’s pet idea is the formation of a 
women’s auxiliary to the life underwrit- 
ers’ association. 


PRIDDY GOT EXPENSE MONEY 


Lawrence Priddy of New York, just 
to get expense money for his trip to 
St. Louis, wrote a $600,000 policy on 
Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the 
National City Bank of New York. 

The fight for president was between 
Chairman John N. Russell of the ex- 
ecutive committee and Mr. Priddy, and 
while preconvention dope was strongly 
in favor of Mr. Russell, Mr. Priddy 
came through with strong support, but 
iater withdrew. He came into promi- 
nence in conducting the fight of the 
New York association against special 
low rated policies. He is one of the 
big personal producers of the country. 
representing the New York Life. 
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DYNAMIC FORCE SEEN 
IN OPENING SESSION 


President E. A. Woods Started 
on Time and Kept Up 
to Schedule 


REVIEW OF YEAR’S WORK 


Committees and Officers Tell the 
Achievements Since the Last 
National Convention 





(PBOM A STAFF CORRESPONDENT) 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 19—It’s a “get 
there” convention. The spirit was dy- 
namic as the 750 delegates to the 
twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters filed into the convention 
room. The hall was packed; President 
Woods was a pepper-box. Every one 
was up on his toes. 

President Woods started right in on 
a program of promptness and dispatch. 
His gavel banged on the stroke of 10 
o'clock, and anything which wasn’t 
ready promptly on time was omitted. 
Even Rabbi Harrison, who had been 
asked to make the invocation, and who 
was a little late in arriving, could not 
hold up the work, and the invocation 
was postponed to the fourth, instead 
of the first place on the program. Even 
the band was instructed to make some 
speed in the songs. 


Time Limit for Everything 


A time limit had been set for every 
item and everything on the program 
was held within that limit. It is safe 
to say that the St. Louis convention of 
the National Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation was the snappiest large gather- 
ing of life insurance men that has ever 
been held. There was lots to do, and 
a limited time to do it in, and Presi- 
dent Woods proposed to see that it was 
done. 

The opening session on Tuesday 
morning was a review through reports 
of committees and officers of the work 
done in what has been, perhaps, the 
most important year in the history of 
the association. Big work has been 
accomplished and bigger accomplish- 
ments have been conceived, and the 


wheels set in motion for their fulfill- 
ment. . 


Woods Deserves Much Credit 


Since the time when E. A. Woods 
loomed up as a big figure in the asso- 
ciation movement, he has been a man 
of definite ideas as to the work which 
could and should be accomplished by 
the life insurance men of the country. 
As a committeeman, he set about co- 
ordinating the tremendous force rep- 
resented by the life insurance men of 
the country towards the accomplish- 
ment of these purposes, and when he 
took the presidential chair he set him- 
self certain definite tasks, and every 
step has been a step forward towards 
these ends. 

His biggest ideal has been for rais- 
ing the standard of life insurance sales- 
men, and perhaps the biggest work ac- 
complished during the past year has 
been along this line. 


One of Woods’ Achievements 


The association and Mr. Woods took 
a leading part in the World’s Sales- 
manship Congress at Detroit; Mr. 
Woods was the primal force in insti- 
tuting the Bureau of Salesmanship Re- 
search at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. He has the faculty of rec- 
ognizing the value of a proposition and 
of concentrating all forces for its ac- 
complishment, of subordinating all 
minor considerations to the main pur- 
pose, and as a result he gets what he 
sets out after. 


Bilheimer Delivers Welcome 


W. E. Bilheimer, president of the St. 
Louis Life Underwriters Association, 





welcomed the visitors in one of his 
stirring declamations. His address was 
short and one of the best he has ever 
made, and brought the delegates to 
their feet at its conclusion, with a cheer 
that shook the roof. 

In Mr. Woods’ response, he empha- 
sized the aggregate value of the time of 
the members attending the conven- 
tion and announced his program of 
promptness and dispatch. He pointed 
out that only ten hours of actual time 
was available for the discussion of 
salesmanship, the principal topic be- 
fore the convention, and put in this 
way, it was easy to see the need for 
economizing every second of the pre- 
cious ten hours. 


‘Wanted Every One Inspired 


Eight of these ten hours were given 
over to discussion and he urged every 
one to turn in and help. He said he 
wanted every one there to go home 
feeling that he had definitely added to 
his knowledge of salesmanship. The 
St. Louis convention he called the larg- 
est gathering of expert life insurance 
salesmen that has even been gathered 
together in the world. Represented on 
the floor was the flower of the busi- 
ness from the agency standpoint. 

Rabbi Harrison of St. Louis is known 
as one of the greatest and most elo- 
quent of St. Louis’ divines. His in- 
vocation was beautifully conceived and 
beautifully worded; a strong and ef- 
fective prayer for help in carrying out 
the work of life insurance. 


Telegram to President Wilson 


To save time, roll call and reading 
of the minutes were omitted, but two 
minutes were allowed for taking the 
official picture of the convention. Ex- 
President Hugh M. Willet of Atlanta 
read a draft of the telegram to be sent 
to President Woodrow Wilson, over 
President Woods’ signature, expressing 
the convention’s sympathy in the Presi- 
dent’s bereavement and regret at his 
absence. 

President Woods’ Address 


Mr. Woods’ address, as president, 
followed, and it was an illuminating ac- 
count of the. numerous and important 
activities of the life underwriters’ asso- 
ciation. He touched upon the impor- 
tance of sectional meetings of life in- 
surance men, a number of which have 
been held during the past year. He 
commended the wonderful work of the 
membership committee, and called spe- 
cial attention to W. A. R. Bruehl’s plan 
of state organization, which Mr. Bruehl 
worked out so effectively in Ohio. He 
urged the adoption of the plan sug- 
gested last year for the election and 
installation of officers of local associa- 
tions at the first meeting of the fall, 
immediately following the national con- 
vention, in order that the year’s work 
might not be broken in the middle by 
a change in administration, as is now 
generally the case. 


‘Wants 7,000,000 New Policyholders 


The American Bankers Association 
has instituted for the coming year a 
campaign of thrift, which is to bring 
1,000,000 new depositors into the sav- 
ings banks of the country. Mr. Woods 
urged a coordinate campaign of thrift 
on the part of the life insurance com- 
panies and agents, for 7,000,000 new 
policyholders, and the suggestion was 
enthusiastically received. Last year be- 
tween five and six million new policy- 
holders were secured. That this num- 
ber can be increased to seven million 
was the belief of every one present. 


To Promote Sales Efficiency 


He called attention to the growing 
habit of bankers to consider life in- 
surance as a most important strand in 
the fabric of credit; to the work which 
has been done in preventing additional 
taxation burdens being laid upon life 
insurance; and most particularly he em- 
phasized the necessity for scientific se- 
lection and training of agents. He an- 
nounced that probably in October an 
organization of the heads of life in- 
surance companies to promote sales- 
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manship efficiency would be brought 
about. 

The twentieth century, he said, will 
be marked by.a spirit, not mechanical, 
not electrical, not financial, but hu- 
manitarian. A tremendous spirit of so- 
cial uplift is growing, and life insur- 
ance must be one of the most important 
factors. 


Detailed Reports Are Given 


President Woods’ address was fol- 
lowed by the reports of the secretary 
and treasurer and by the chairmen of 
the various committees. It was realized 
that these reports would all be printed 
and in the reading much of the detail 
was left out. Secretary A. C. Larson 
of Madison, Wis., called attention to 
the gain of 1,116 in members’\ip during 
the past year, due to the effective work 
of the membership committee in its 
three weeks’ campaign. One hundred 
and ten local associations are now 
members of the national body. Treas- 
urer H. Wibert Spence of Detroit re- 
ported a balance on hand of $3,000. In 
the membership campaign, St. Louis 
made the largest increase in dues paid 
to the National association, the increase 
amounting to $567. 


Russell Gets the Glad Hand 


Chairman J. Newton Russell of the 
executive committee got a rousing re- 
ception, as the members felt they were 
greeting their next president. The ex- 
ecutive committee offered a resolution 
that the meeting place for the next 
successive meeting be selected by the 
executive committee at its meeting pre- 
ceding the first session of the conven- 
tion, and this resolution was adopted. 
Heretofore the meeting place has been 
selected by the convention as a whole 
and much valuable time has been con- 
sumed. 

The executive committee recom- 
mended a plan of organizing branch as- 
sociations, rather than independent 
bodies, in small cities which are lo- 
cated near large cities with strong and 
active organizations. In the smaller 
towns the local association is neces- 
sarily weak, and interest frequently 
apathetic. By making the agents of 
these towns nonresident members of 
the larger organizations, their dues are 
lightened and they receive the help and 
support of the larger association. 


Legislative Committee’s Report 


During the past year the legislatures 
of only sixteen states met and only six 
bills proposing increases in life insur- 
ance taxation were offered. Five of 
these were defeated, and in one state, 
Mississippi, a compromise was effected, 
which meant only a nominal increase 
in taxation for most companies. Law- 
rence Priddy of New York City, chair- 
man of the committee on taxation, read 
the report, which also outlined the 
changes secured in the new federal 
revenue bill recently adopted, by which 
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funds belonging to policyholders might 
be deducted in figuring the basis for 
the increased federal taxes, which were 
raised from 1 to 2 percent. As a re- 
sult, with the exception of a few com- 
panies having very large capital and 
surplus, the life companies are not 
greatly affected by the increase. 


Report of Conservation Committee 


The splendid work accomplished by 
the education and conservation commit- 
tee was outlined by Chairman Wiillet. 
Articles on the value of life insurance, 
on the dangers of unprotected estates, 
on the necessity for business insur- 
ance, and on many other topics, have 
appeared in newspapers throughout the 
country, largely through the efforts of 
the local and national education com- 
mittees. He also called attention to 
the great number of voluntary edito- 
rials and articles which have appeared 
in magazines and newspapers, showing 
the great change in the attitude of the 
public on the subject of insurance. 

One hundred and thirty-one banks 
have advertised life insurance with the 
idea of promoting thrift, and in that 
way increasing their own deposits and 
business. 


Law and Legislation Committee 


Chairman Henry J. Powell of Cin- 
cinnati, of the law and legislation com- 
mittee, reported that no drastic meas- 
ures had been passed during the last 
year. More than 700 bills affecting life 
insurance were introduced in state leg- 
islatures, of which thirty were adopted. 
He recommended the support of local 
associations to agency qualification 
laws and vigorous opposition to al- 
lowing resident agents’ laws to apply 
to life insurance. While there may be 
some need for a resident agents’ law 
in fire insurance, the method of opera- 
tion of life insurance makes such laws a 
great hindrance, with no goood accom- 
plished thereby. 

Chairman Ernest J. Clark of Balti- 
more, of the committee on scientific 
salesmanship, called attention to the 
symposium and analysis of salesman- 
ship qualifications conducted among the 
leading life insurance producers of the 
country, and to the important charts 
compiled from data thus secured. He 
considered the foundation of the Bu- 
reau of Salesmanship Research the most 
important achievement of the present 
demonstration, and also called attention 
to the great accomplishments of the 
World’s Salesmanship Congress. 

Life Insurance and Credit 


The most interesting and perhaps 
the most valuable report of the morn- 
ing was that of Chairman Neil D. Sills 
of Richmond, Va., of the committee on 
life insurance and credit. Mr. Sills has 
made an extensive investigation of the 
attitude of bankers on this question and 
incorporated in his report forcible and 
convincing quotations from many of 
the leading bankers and financial men 
of the country. He has found that the 
banks in many sections of the United 
States are now requiring insurance as 
a basis for loans, many more are in- 
corporating questions regarding life in- 
surance carried by applicants for loans, 
others are listing cash surrender values 
among quick assets of men and busi- 
nesses. 

Will Soon Have Model Blank 


The American Bankers Association 
will shortly announce a model blank, 
in which, it is understood, will be in- 
cluded questions regarding the amount 
of life insurance carried. Mr. Sills ex- 
plained that not only was the insur- 
ance policy itself regarded as an im- 
portant asset and security, but, even 
more important than the financial se- 
curity, bankers regarded the carrying 
of life insuranace as an indication of 
the type of mind of the applicant, for 
the man who insures his life is the 
kind of man who makes a success in 
business. 

Millard W. Mack of Cincinnati moved 
at the conclusion of Mr. Sills’ report 
that the secretary be instructed to print 
the report in full, and it was announced 
that the report would be printed in 
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pamphlet form, which would be sold 
in quantities to the members. 


Many Added to Membership 


Two thousand ninety-two new mem- 
bers were added to the membership 
of the National association in the last 
five months, most of them during the 
strenuous three weeks’ campaign of the 
membership committee. A large num- 
ber of lapses brought down the total 
net gain in membership to 1,116, but 
even this figure was a 300 percent gain 
over the gain for last year, and Chair- 
man William D. Mead of the member- 
ship committee challenged the next 
membership committee to equal this 
record. The country was divided into 
seven districts, with a captain in charge 
of each. 


Edwards and Scovel Report 


Chairman C. J, Edwards of the pub- 
lication committee reported that the 
“Life Association News” had been pub- 
lished at a decreased cost of $800, in 
spite of the doubling in price of paper. 
The income of the “News” is now 
$5,300, an increase of $900, and a divi- 
dend of $2,000 was paid into the treas- 
ury of the association. Charles W. 
Scovel, of Pittsburgh, reported on his 
trips to the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress, where he represented the Na- 
tional association, and to the meeting 
of the National Association of Local 
Agents at Boston, and also on the or- 
ganization of the National Insurance 
Council, He offered a resolution which 
had been approved by the executive 
committee, recording the appreciation 
of the association for the services of 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, and en- 
dorsing the work of the National In- 
surance Council. 








Welcome Address 
By W. E. Bilheimer 

















W. E. Bilheimer, president of the St. 
Louis Life Underwriters’ Association 
and inspector of agencies of the Equit- 
able of New York, was brief but happy 
in his welcome address, saying in part: 

The institution of life insurance 
needs no borrowed light to make its 
beauty fair. It is already more gor- 
geous than the rainbow which nature 
has painted from her storehouse of 
colors and thrown like a scarf across 
the shoulders of the dying storm. 

When the winds of adversity and the 
storms of life surge and beat against 
the door of the American home, when 
grief, despair and discouragement 
strive for admittance over. the 
threshold, the rainbow of life insurance 
appears athwart the angry sky line, like 
unto the bow of promise set there by 
the hand of God Almighty himself. 

You are her ambassadors. You have 
followed the spot of blue out through 
the open doorway of opportunity into 
the vineyards of the world. God’s 
every star has been your ally. The 
spirit in which you have worked and 
wrought so many wonderful things is 
expressed in these lines: 

. “If I can live 
To make some pale face brighter and give 
A second luster to some tear dimmed eye, 
Or e’en impart 
One throb of comfort to an aching heart 
Or ma ed some wayward soul in passing 
y: 
If I can lend 
A strong hand to the fallen, or defend 
The right against a single envious strain 
My life, though bare 
Perhaps of much that seemeth dear and 


air 
To us of earth, will not have been in vain. 


The institution of life insurance, en- 
compassed by the inviolate energies of 
her sons and daughters, stands as a 
world-wide monument to the principle 
of protection for helpless women and 
children bearing testimony to the fact 
that in the lives of thousands of wid- 
ows and orphans of America love. is 
stronger than death. 

Like the sable goddess of the night. 
she has drawn her robe around her and 
buttoned it across her bosom with 





Address of President Woods 





Retiring Executive Outlines Accomplishments of the Past Year, Points 
Out Needs of the Association, Makes Recommendations for Changes 
in the Conduct of National and Local Organizations and 
Discusses the Growth and Possibilities of the 
Insurance Business 





DWARD A. WOODS, retiring | 
E president of the association, pre- | 

sented his official report, giving 
an outline of the year’s accomplish- 
ments, telling the present needs of the 
organization, suggesting some changes 
that would improve and enlarge the 
work and dwelling on the progress that 
life insurance has made and can make. 
His address follows: 


The multiplying activities of the 
National association offer such oppor- 
tunities for a presidential work as to 
perplex that official sorely with regard 
to what to leave undone and what to do. 

Visiting of various associations used 
to be one of the president’s pleasures 
as well as important duties. With now 
110 associations covering the entire 
ccuntry, and particularly with our in- 
creasing activities involving more work 
at the president’s office, this seems no 
longer possible. While your president 
has regretfully been obliged to decline 
invitations from numerous associations 
and himself feels that he has practically 
visited none, yet during the past year 
he has as president addressed twenty- 
three associations, traveled 26,679 miles, 
and made forty-eight different addresses. 


Traveling Secretary Needed 


The executive council and executive 
committee during the past year has 
taken a step toward remedying this 
condition and forming a closer tie be- 
tween the national and the local bodies 
by employing for several months a 
traveling representative to visit almost 
all the associations east of the Missis- 
sippi, acquainting them with the vari- 
ous activities of the other associations 
and the national body, resulting in an 
increase in the membership of many of 
the associations visited as well as the 
organization of new associations and 
spreading, as only a personal visit can, 
the ideas and work of the national body 
and of the various local bodies more 
widely through the country. 

The executive council is agreed that 
association work has now reached a 
stage where the employment of such a 
traveling secretary is absolutely imper- 
ative. 


Larger Income Required 


The association is doing a vast work 
in numerous directions on a compara- 
tively trifling income. This is because 
much of the work is done gratuitously 
by many officers and members through- 
out the country. But the present activ- 
ities, and many more, could be very 
greatly increased if more income were 
available. This should be provided for 
in some way. 

The National association should be 
incorporated not only for the protec- 
tion of its members but to further its 
power for usefulness. It owns the Life 
Association News, an asset of great 
and increasing value, and is gradually 
acquiring other rights and properties of 
value which should be safeguarded. 


Value of Larger Membership 


As a political party depends for its 
life, and therefore usefulness, upon the 
votes it gets, so the association depends 
ultimately upon its membership. Its 
efficiency increases with its member- 








shining stars because, men and women 
of this great convention here assem- 
bled, you are the stars of the life 
insurance profession. I extend heart- 
felt felicitations and say, “Welcome, 
thrice welcome to our city.” 


ship. The time should come, as with 
the American Medical Association, and 
with state and county medical societies, 
when every insurance man—certainly 
every one of standing—should be a 
member of the association. 

An innovation has been made during 
the past year by dividing the country 
into twenty-one districts, in each of 
which some one centrally located and 
familiar with local conditions through- 
out his district has served as an aid to 
the president, through whom the presi- 
dent and council can be kept informed 
as to local conditions, and who can help 
promote more efficient association 
work, by forming another tie linking 
together groups of associations with 
each other and with the national body. 


Organizing of Branch Associations 


It has been suggested as entirely 
proper under our constitution and by- 
laws to organize in smaller places, not 
able to support effectively a permanent 
local association. branches of the large, 
strong association in nearby centers. 

For example, in towns of from 25,000 
to 100,000 near a great city, organiza- 
tions can be formed as branches of the 
larger center. 

It is a great need of the association at 
the present time that membership ex- 
tend outside of the large centers and 
reach many thousands of the very best 
class of agents in smaller places not 





‘sufficiently interested in belonging to 


an association at some distance, with 
meetings they cannot conveniently at- 
tend. ‘ 

The growth of insurance congresses 
held in various sections, such as at Min- 
neapolis, Providence, Tybee, Ga., and 
Washington, have been most valuable 
to association activities, bringing to- 
gether, in smaller groups, many who 
cannot attend the national convention. 


Efficient State Organization 


Ohio, under the very active and able 
leadership of W. A. R. Bruehl, Jr., has set 
a new standard in association activities 
through a thorough state organization. 
Not only has the number of organiza- 
tions in the state of Ohio been so in- 
creased that it now leads in number of 
associations—eleven—but it has a defi- 
nite state organization, one member of 
each association forming a state com- 
mittee. 

Further increased state activity has 
been maintained by this closer state 
organization, so that speakers for a cir- 
cuit of meetings have been suggested 
and routed, producing great efficiency 
and economy of conduct. 

It is hoped that the successful meth- 
ods pursued by Ohio may be followed 
in other states or groups of states. 


Local Elections in Fall 


A suggestion has been made that the 
activities of many of the local associa- 
tions halt after the national convention 
because the election of new efficers 
does not take place until January, or 
even later, and starting new movements 
is deferred until the new administra- 
tion. 

It is suggested that the best time for 
eJecting new administrations is immedi- 
ately after the national convention, at 
the beginning of fall activities. 


Uniform License Law 


The committee on law and legisla- 
tion will report on the necessity for 
activity on the part of associations in 





business of life 


boss their own job. 


agency agreement. 








Wisconsin is covered and has furnished 
$2,250,000. in applications so far this year. 
But we have territory in Michigan or Minne- 
sota for men who think right about the 
insurance—who believe 
thoroughly in the goodness 
of life insurance, and who are big enough to 
We do not hire the 

agents of other Companies, 
/ unconnected, with a clean slate and able to 

make good are we ready to consider an 
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seeing that proper agents’ license laws 
are passed’ in different states. Because 
of inattention to this most important 
matter not only are there many states 
where there is no legal method of elim- 
inating unworthy agents but the growth 
of the “resident” agent laws in many 
states and of laws permitting local tax- 
ation are most pernicious and an absurd 
commentary on the carrying of state 
rights to an extreme. 

If the laws in force in some states 
were in force in all, an agent living in 
New Jersey could not insure a prospect 
in New York; nor could a man having 
his residence in New Jersey take a pol- 
icy in New York city. The situation 
obviously calls for a remedy. 


More Discussion of Taxation 


The influence of all insurance men, 
and particularly of associations every- 
where against taxation of life insurance 
should be alert at all times and in every 
way. The real work accomplished by 
life insurance can be in no better way 
advertised to the public than by con- 
stant iteration and reiteration of the 
reasons why life insurance should not 
be taxed. Recently in South Africa, 
when a bill was proposed to tax life 
insurance every member of parliament 
was telegraphed asking whether he ap- 
proved the measure, with the result that 
over two-thirds at once wired their hos- 
tility to it. 

This is aggressive action of the best 
kind and if even a part of the British 
Empire, with its enormous burdens, 
cannot afford to tax life insurance, nei- 
ther should America. 


Life Insurance and Poverty 


The new president of the National 
Conference of Charities & Corrections 
has announced as the subject of his 
1917 presidential address “The End of 
Poverty.” We ourselves, the public, 
and especially any law makers, should 
realize that by means of life insurance 
25,000,000 Americans are adopting the 
most practical and effective method 
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there is to end poverty. “Life insur- 
ance is in constant warfare with pov- 
_erty and ruin and ever victorious.” 

| Dr. Leo K. Frankel, one of the most 
| eminent authorities on these subjects in 
the world, was good enough, at the sug- 
gestion of the National association, to 








address the National Conference of 
Charities & Corrections on “The Re- 
lation of Life Insurance to Depend- 
ency.” This most able address may 
lead eventually to some actual survey 
which will effectively demonstrate how 
life insurance prevents poverty. 


Protection of All Credits 


The use of life insurance to protect 
credit, to bury one’s debts with one, 
while growing. has been and can be 
greatly furthered by the activity of the 
national and local associations, impos- 
sible except through the influence of a 
body representing the institution of in- 
surance. Said a capitalist, “I never 
lend money on a home unless the mort- 
gage is covered by life insurance. 
Evicting widows is neither pleasant, 
popular nor profitable.” When those 
who extend credit are certain that the 
death of the borrower will end the debt 
and that collection from the widow, 
children or estate will not be a possi- 
bility, the credit of the country will be 
largely helped. 

Said a head of a large mercantile 
agency: “Why is it that you life insur- 
ance men do not see that every part- 
nership and firm desiring credit carries 
business life insurance? In our opinion 
a business that cannot afford to, or will 
not, insure its valuable members, has no 
right to be in business.” 


Improvement of Salesmanship 


It is the belief that the chief activity 
of the past year deserving mention is 
the work of the association in endeav- 
oring to bring about a better method of 
selecting and training salesmen. Mak- 
ing the efficient more so, and reducing 
or eliminating the inefficient—is per- 
haps the greatest thing which could be 
done at the present time for American 
life insurance, 

Surely life insurance which has re- 
duced to such a science such an intri- 
cate problem as selection of risks, that 
has made such progress in determining 
such an uncertain thing as human life 
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among classes of applicants, should and 
can, take the lead in some better meth- 
od, if indeed the present plan can be 
called a method, of selecting salesmen 
and knowing how to develop and han- 
dle them. 


Conservation of Selling Forces 


If the conservation of life insurance 
agents is not our problem nothing is. 
Ii the waste of the sad procession of 
failures, marching in and out of life 
insurance, could be eliminated, how 
much more efficient, of higher repute, 
and profitable would life insurance be 
for its successes, who must pay for—in 
more than one way—the failure? Is a 
complete turnover of agency forces 
every two years not a condition that 
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Do You Know 


That the Home Life Insurance Company (Geo. E. Ide, 


President), retired its capital stock July 1916, and is now 
PURELY MUTUAL? 





That since 1860 it has never failed to pay a 


SUBSTANTIAL YEARLY DIVIDEND 


That it has Assets of over thirty-two million dollars; that its 
Deferred Dividend Fund is included in its Liability 
Account, and that its Contingent or Surplus Fund in- 
dicates unusual financial strength? 








to its policyholders; that the Net Cost of insurance is rea- 
sonably low, and that if the present favorable experience 
continues to be realized the Net Cost willbe lower in| 917? 


If you would like to know more about the Company and the advantages which it 


offers to agents of character and ability, apply tt GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt. 
of Agents, Home Office: 256 Broadway, New York. 
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can be improved? How can we expect 
such service, as should be rendered to 
our companies and to the public, when 
this annual waste goes on? And how 
can we expect the business to commend 
itself to young men wishing to under- 
take a career so well worth while when 
discouraged by the prospects of failures 
continually passing before them? 


Carnegie Bureau of Research 


Under the auspices of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters has 
been organized the Carnegie Bureau of 
Salesmanship Research, in which thirty 
of the largest, most aggressive and pro- 
gressive corporations of the United 
States, including six life insurance or- 
ganizations, are united for the purpose 
of ascertaining through the experience 
of these cooperating members and ev- 
ery other source possible, what are the 
characteristics of good salesmanship, 
and later, how shall they be trained? 
There will also be included a complete 
study of sales methods not only of life 
insurance but of other professions 
throughout the country. 

Life insurance played a conspicuous 
part in the first World’s Sales Congress 
ever held, which took place in Detroit 
in July. 

As an outgrowth of this congress a 
committee has been appointed by the 
agency executives and heads of compa- 
nies attending this congress for the 
purpose of forming an Association of 
Agency Executives, just as sales man- 
agers in other lines have their own 
organizations for improving sales meth- 
ods. 

5,000,000 New Policyholders for 1917 


It has been suggested that following 
the campaign of the thrift section o 
the American Bankers Association to 
secure during the current year 1,000,000 
new savings depositors that life insur- 
ance undertake a campaign for 1917 to 
secure a creditable number of new life 
insurance policyholders. The number 
to be reached should, of course, be 
carefully ascertained, but it will prob- 
ably approximate 5,000,000 new policy- 
holders. This is a constructive, aggres- 
sive campaign, in which every kind of 
company—new and old, small and big, 
wherever located, ordinary or indus- 
trial—could take part. It would require 
little expense other than a central bu- 
reau to which could be reported, as fre- 
quently as might be thought wise, the 
number of policyholders being secured 
by each company and the totals given 
out to each. 


Indirect Benefits of Campaign 


Such a campaign would lend itself to 
large publicity, as has been the case 
with the thrift campaign of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. Companies, 
separately or in groups, might, if they 
chose, follow and even improve upon 
some of the methods of the present 
thrift campaign which has secured pub- 
licity through newspaper and magazine 
articles, through moving picture scena- 
rios and in other ways. Best of all, it 
would be a grand united movement for 
interesting every life insurance com- 
pany in the United States, and if the 
suggestion meets with the encouraging 
response from the companies generally, 
it is certain that the life underwriters 
associations would eagerly and zeal- 
ously push it. There probably never 
was a time when the American people 
so much needed the incentive to save 
through their popular institution of life 
insurance, or when they were able to 
do so, and such a campaign could be 
undertaken, not only because of the or- 
dinary incentive to secure a large 
amount of business, but as indeed a 
patriotic movement at this time when 
national preparedness for the commer- 
cial war which will follow the present 


LAY, FOUNDATION ON 
SERVICE PRINCIPLE 


J. G. Jones of Alexander Hamilton 
Institute Discusses Subject of 
“Ideals and Enthusiasm” 





POINTS ON SALESMANSHIP 





Agent Who Submerges Own Interests 
in Prospect’s Welfare Is Certain 
of Success. 


G. Jones, sales manager of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute of New 
York, spoke on the topic of “Ideals and 
Enthusiasm.” He said that the life 
insurance salesman should put his 
ideals on the basis of service. He should 
devote his attention to his clients and 
take an active interest in them. It will 
be in this way alone that the slur put 
upon life insurance agents will be re- 
moved. 


Life Insurance Almost Ideal 


The substance of his remarks follows: 
Personally, I know of no business 
which comes closer to the line of per- 
fect idealism than that of life insurance. 
Its foundation is deeply planted upon 
the bedrock of correct principles. Life 
insurance is the promoter of thrift; it 
creates immediate protection for the 
insured and those dependent upon him, 
and has been the nucleus of more than 
cone big estate. 

Insurance sales organizations should 
be builded with their ideals founded 
upon the big principle of service. A 
salesman should not be presenting a 
policy to a prospect because it carries a 
bigger commission than some other 
plan he might suggest, but should at all 
times study the conditions and circum- 
stances of his prospective risk and deal 
with all as a business adviser and 
sincere friend. 

Should Forget Own Interests 


The insurance salesman who sub- 
merges his own interests and personal- 
ity in his proposition and in his pros- 
pect’s welfare is certain to" be a suc- 
cessful life insurance man. The agency 
that makes the standards of its sales 
organization as high as the standards of 
the product it is selling builds up a 
distributing force that becomes a power 
in the community or communities 
where it operates. 

The time is nearly past—and has 
passed in a majority of instances— 
where life insurance men are looked 
upon as nuisances. A time there was 
when a failure at other propositions 
took up the selling of life insurance as 
a last resort, and such salesmen as these 
were the ones who put the selling of life 
insurance into disrepute. The life in- 
surance salesman who is imbued with 
the right ideals is just as important a 
man in his town as the president of 
a savings bank or the cashier of a trust 
company. And such a salesman takes 
an active and permanent interest in his 
clients and earns their good will by 
his attention to their interests. 


Salesman May Give Real Service 
The real life insurance man considers 


the delivery of a policy, whether the 
check has accompanied the application 








one, requires Americans to be thrifty 
instead of extravagant, self-sacrificing 
instead of prodigal, foresighted not 
shortsighted, conservative instead of 
speculative. 








GEORGE W. CANNON 


Manager 
Germania Life Insurance Company of New York 
21-22 Davenport Savings Bank Bldg., DAVENPORT, IOWA 


or not, as one of the most important 
features of the sale. Once he has en- 
rolled a client, this kind of a man takes 
a true interest in that client’s business 
successes. He has become both banker 
and adviser, because as a representative 
of his organization, he has merged him- 
self into the big plan. 

The real service of life insurance is 
accomplished not at the maturity of a 
policy, but is interwoven throughout 
the tenure of that policy. 


Conventions Very Valuable 


Conventions such as you are holding 
here today have the effect of making 
the strong men of the business stronger, 
and of strengthening the weaker ones 
along lines of the ideals of service. 
They also promote, by discussion, the 
best methods of building organizations 
that not only take business, but that 
also create goodwill and raise the stand- 
ard of life insurance and life insurance 
servjce generally. 

Given these higher ideals, every man 
connected with the life insurance busi- 
ness becomes an enthusiast, and en- 
thusiasm is one of the greatest forces 
known to any business, as its success 
fully overcomes obstacles and makes its 
possessor convincing in his argument 
and irresistible in his efforts of busi- 
ness closing. 





HOLDOVER GOLF FANS 


A strong delegation was present from 
the American Life Convention, a golf 
tournament at the Normandie Country 
Club having sustained their interest. 
President Isaac Miller Hamilton of the 
Federal Life attended the company’s 
agency meeting on Monday, most of 
the agents remaining over for the Na- 
tional Life Convention. Emmet C. 
May, president, and O. B. Wysong, 
superintendent of agents of the Peoria 
Life, returned to St. Louis with ten of 
the agents of the company who wished 
to attend the convention. H. M. Wool- 
len, president of the American Central 


= 


Life of Indianapolis; Henry Abels, sec- 
retary of the Franklin Life; A. H. 
Rodes, secretary of the Two Republics 
Life; J. J. Feckler, secretary of the 
Pioneer Life; T. M. Vardell of the 
Southwestern Life; Arthur F. Hall, 
vice-president of the Lincoln National; 
O. S. Carlton and L. A. Carlton. of the 
Great Southern Life, and a number of 
others were present. : 





PROGRAM WAS KNOCKED OUT 


President Wilson’s Inability to Be 
Present Caused Much Shifting 
of Scenery 


The news that President Wilson, on 
account of the death of his sister, would 
not be able to attend the convention 
was a big disappointment to the dele- 
gates, and caused an upset of the pro- 
gram, as first announced. New pro- 
grams were issued on Monday. 

The Wednesday morning session, 
which was to have been given over to 
President Wilson’s address, was filled 
with five-minute discussions, winding 
up with a reception to Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker, who spoke instead of 
the President. J. J. Jackson of Cleve- 
iand, and Charles Jerome Edwards of 
New York were chosen as leaders, the 
subjects being “Human Interest Solicit- 
ing” and “Life Incomes.” 

Secretary Baker’s address was set for 
Wednesday evening, at the Coliseum, 
and the banquet was postponed until 
Thursday night. 

Arthur F. Sheldon, president of the 
Sheldon School of Salesmanship, was 
added to the program, to speak Tues- 
day afternoon. Unfortunately neither 
Norval A. Hawkins, salesmanager of 
the Ford Motor Company, nor A. C. 
MacMahon of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company were able to attend the 
convention. Both addresses had been 
much looked forward to, coming from 
such noted practitioners of scientific 











salesmanship. 
















































minute policies. 
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GLOBE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A new Company located in an 
exceptionally prosperous field and 
carrying a variety of up-to-the- 


_ Positively a live wire Company 
giving a square deal to its solicitors, 
policyholders and competitors. 


Fine territory still open for pro- 
ducers wishing to connect with a 
progressive Company which co- 
operates with its field force. 


ADDRESS 


FELIX BROEKER, Secretary and Manager 
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Penn Mutual 


George Benham 


General Agent 





Suite 510 Chemical Building 


The 


Germania 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Our liberal policy and agent's 
contracts have been the 
means of a 40% increase in 
business for 1915 over that 
of 1914, in the St. Louis 
Agency. Liberal contracts 
offered to exclusive life in- 
surance men. 


Henry Kronsbein, Manager 
709-13 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 


Fred B. Patten, Gen’] Agt. 
for 
The Greatest Little 
Life Ins. Co. 


IN THE WORLD 
Organized in 1857 
The German Mutual Life 
of St. Louis 











Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 





W. J. FISCHER 
General Agent 





3rd Floor 
Nat’l Bank of Commerce Building 


Guhne & Barnes 


General Agents 
Suite 514 Wright Bldg. 


Home Life 


Insurance Co. 
of New York 





GROW WITH THE FASTEST GROWING COMPANY 


With your knowledge 
of companies you un- 
doubtedly regard the 





‘Service and Co-oper- 
tion for agents,” is the 
E. L. I. slogan in St. 





Equitable of Iowa as Louis. And it’s real 

a leader. service too. 

You’ll Be Proud to Sell Eli with Eli 
UGENE OEB JFSAACS, General Agent 
QUITABLE BuIFE ANSURANCE CO. of Iowa 


Suite 400 Third National Bank Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“Service” to Agents and 
Policyholders 
FURNISHED BY 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


WARREN C. FLYNN, Manager 


1011 3rd National Bank Building 
-§T. LOUIS, MO. 





Greetings from St. Louis 


Gs HE managers and general agents 
Ng ) represented on this page, extend 
aS to the life insurance fraternity 
their good wishes and express the hope 
that they enjoyed every minute of their 
stay in St. Louis, and that those in at- 
tendance received from it the fullest 
benefits and pleasure. 


St. Louis is a city of upwards of 1,000,000 
people. In addition there is a large suburban 
territory outside of the city proper, so we have 
centered here 1,500,000 people. This is certainly 
a compact field of thousands of prospects. Re- 
gardless of the work that has been done by the 
life salesmen, the harvest has not been gathered. 
The opportunity is at hand for industrious and in- 
telligent men to come to St. Louis and make good 
money in the life insurance field. 


During the past two years the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of St. Louis has conducted the 
most unique and beneficial Education and Con- 
servation Campaign ever carried on by any life in- 
surance organization or association. The men 
and women of St. Louis and this section have 
been fully educated to the benefits of life insur- 
ance. The field is prepared for the capable, indus- 
trious life insurance salesman. 





The advertisers on this page will be glad to 
take up with life men the subject of St. Louis 
work. There is an abundance of material to work 


on, and every assistance will be given to field 
workers. 








PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


B. R. LEAVELL 
F. B. MILLER 
W. E. ANDERSON 


310 Odd Fellows Building 


General Agents 


ST. LOUIS 


Liberal Contracts to Agents 
who can produce business 





Richard H. Levy, Manager 


THE UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Suite 518 Fullerton Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Of New York 











FRED N. CHENEY, Manager 





Chemical Building 


et 





A Good Company Always 
Wants Good Men 





GEORGE E. BLACK 
General Agent 


The Mutual Benefit Life 


Insurance Company 
Of Newark, N. J. 


The Columbian National 
Life Ins. Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH 


Liberal Contracts — Low Rates — Good Service 








GEORGE L. DYER, Manager 
E. O. BACON, Manager, Accident Dept. 
7th Floor La Salle Bldg. 





The Right Agent needs 
The Right Policy 
for The Right Prospect 
All the Time 
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see JOHN R. BAIRD 


General Agent for Missouri 





Suite 612 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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SYMPOSIUM OF EXPRESSION ON THE MONTHLY INCOME POLICY 


MODERN PLAN IN LIFE INSURANCE IS A PROTECTOR 


OTHING in’ life insurance in 
many years has had the develop- 
ment of the monthly income. 

Agents have seized on it as a new tool 
in their-“service” kit, as a remedy for 
one of the great difficulties with which 
life insurance is confronted, in conserv- 
ing the interests of widows and orphans. 
Led by Charles Jerome Edwards of 
New York, one of the great life insur- 
ance men of the country, and an almost 
fanatical enthusiast for income, the dis- 
cussion on this topic, which was held 
Wednesday afternoon, was full of help- 
ful ideas. It follows: | 


C. J. Edwards, Equitable, N. Y., New 
York City—What does a man think 
when he buys life insurance? What 
does the man who sells him the policy 
think? The man that buys it thinks 
he has done his duty to his family. 
What do you think you have done for 
him? Why, the first and last thought 
that a man has regarding life insur- 
ance, as far as the money is concerned, 
is that he has made a provision for his 
family when he is gone. The insurance 
man feels that he has done his duty. 
[ sometimes wonder if we do our duty, 
if we have met the obligations put upon 
us as salesmen and agents representing 
the welfare of the community, in bring- 
ing welfare and comfort to his home 
when he has gone. We have gone on 
for years selling life insurance to peo- 
ple because it is a good thing for people 
to have, 

Do Not Know the Scope 


We have moved forward very fast, 
talked about large policies, talked about 
insurance for the masses; we realize 
that state insurance is going to come as 
sure as the world goes on. We realize 
that the principle of life insurance is 
firmly rooted in the minds of people. 
Very few of them know anything about 
life insurance, because they cannot take 
the time or give it the attention or go 
into the details, any more than we are 
supposed to go into the details of a 
medical question when going to see a 
doctor or when we go to see a lawyer 
about purchasing or selling property, or 
any of the numerous things that men go 
to see lawyers for, because we trust 
that man’s judgment and knowledge. 
The man we talk to and to whom we 
try to sell life insurance does not know 
anything about insurance. 

‘World Moves Rapidly 

Therefore we should think, Is it go- 
ing to be the very best thing he can do 
to take this policy in the protection of 
his family? The world moves fast. 
There are few moves in life insurance. 
The world moves forward every day. 
The development within the last gen- 
eration—within the last two years—has 
been so fast that even we men of quick 
appreciation are unable to realize what 
it means. 

Life companies have not moved as 
fast in any relative degree as the rest 
of the world. I say this because they 
have not given the service to the women 
and children that they are supposed to 
be giving; because they do not give the 
service to wives and children of the 
men we write. We are inclined to think 
when we have sold a policy for $10,000 
or $50,000 that we have done the man a 
great favor, but we never stop to think 
how the money is going to be paid, 
perhaps the day after he is dead. We 
let it go at that. We have not scratched 
the surface in the development of life 
insurance in the real development of 
service, in reaching the actual needs 
of our clients. 

Best Thing a Man Can Do 

Don’t merely talk life insurance as 
a good thing to have, but as the thing 
a man ought to have—as the only abso- 
lute provision against want to those 
that are dear to him—I don’t care 





whether it is a daughter who is five 
or his wife sixty-five. I believe in pro- 
viding for the wife. You must provide 
for your daughter. You can provide 
for her until any age you want to by 
an income policy. Because she has a 
good social position today and is safely 
married, that does not mean that she 
is going to retain’ that same position 
and independence. Perhaps she will be 
found bereft of a husband, or a hus- 
band who has not been able to support 
her the same way that she was sup- 
ported in your home. Perhaps she will 
be found obligated to the bringing up 
of her own children that you see in a 
vision; your grandchildren, when you 
see her as an old woman, she might be 
found in a basement of a department 
store selling hardware or any other 
marketable stuff, or doing filing in the 
back of some office—this daughter of 
yours who is only lower than the very 
angels themselves. 


Protect Other Dependents 


I emphasize the child, but the same 
is true of your maiden sister, the same 
is true of your old mother and your 
wife. I contend that where a man is 
given the opportunity and ability and 
financial insight, where it is given to a 
man to make provision for all those 
that are dear to him, the ties of blood 
should be cared for, even a sister-in-law 
or other members of his family whom 
he does not want to see suffer. How 
are we going to meet the condition of 
that need? j 

This is not an isolated situation, this 
is not incidental. There is hardly a man 
in this audience who is not helping 
someone, or would like to help some- 
one, or who has not someone who is 
being helped through some source in 
the later years of her existence. 

Sad Ending Is Depicted 


What more sad spectacle in this 
world than a woman who grows up as 
a young woman, creates a home, lives 
through the social relations of her day, 
and finds herself stranded just at the 
time that twenty-five or fifty dollars 
tlooks larger to her than any hundred 
or five hundred dollars that she ever 
spent in her life? So, I say to you that 
we men in the life insurance business 
ought to sell life income. We ought 
to sell life income to carry out the work 
that we are doing. 

Therefore, take to yourselves this 
thought, that a man has done a great 
thing when he takes protection for his 
loved ones. The thing that will last, 
in season and out of season, is the 
monthly income check. 


Life Insurance Is Great Opportunity 


Life insurance is a great opportunity 
for intelligent men, for energetic men, 
for forceful men to make a living, but 
that does not mean that you are only 
to sell the policy. There is one thing 
that we men have to learn, that is, to 
teach the thought of better living. I am 
a great believer in appealing to the 
better instincts of a man. I am hoping 
that there are some of us here this 
morning who will talk particularly to- 
ward the point of annuities, for life 
incomes for the applicant for insurance. 

I am so firm a believer in income in- 
surance that, outside of business insur- 
ance and corporation insurance and for 
insurance to cover a mortgage, etc., if 
I could I would put upon the statutes 
the requirement that all insurance poli- 
cies be written on the income form. 
Every policy should be on the income 
form. They say that most every woman 
needs a guardian. I think that 99 per- 
cent of the men also need a guardian. 
Don’t think that the easiest way of 
selling life insurance is the best way. 
Give me the man that can reach up in 
the trees and pull down a great idea 





and realize that there is a work for 


him to do; the man that doesn’t follow 
in the track of yesterday. 
*x* * * 


John S. Tunmore, Brooklyn, Provi- 
dent L. & T.—What are the simple facts 
about this matter? Let us be honest 
with ourselves. Let us make an exami- 
nation of ourselves and of the principle 
underlying this subject. What are 
they? Before I eall your attention to 
the need of the matter, I am going to 
make a little parable. If one of the 
members of your family required an 
operation for appendicitis, and you 
called in a trained surgeon, and he per- 
formed the operation, as you thought 
successfully, and if, after the operation, 
some serious infection had set in and 
you discovered that he had left some 
absorbent cotton inside your relative, 
what would you think? Now, let’s 
bring this right home. Your contempt 
for that man would be hard to de- 
scribe. Now, let us see if there is a 
great deal of difference. 


Serve Interest of Prospect 


When we sell an insurance policy we 
are supposed to be serving the interest 
of our prospect and of the insured. Let 
us ask ourselves this question just for 
a moment, “Are we serving the inter- 
ests of our prospect when we ask him 
to set aside an amount of money for a 
number of years to create a fund which 
is invariably going to be handed to a 
dear woman, or perhaps a son or a 
daughter, who has had no experience 


in the investment of money?” Think 
it over. Are we guilty? Do we plead 
guilty? If you have any doubt about 


the matter, ask your actuary what per- 
centage of insurance policies are writ- 
ten on the old basis and what percent- 


age are paid on the income basis. Then 
you will have an eye opener. Perhaps 
you know already. 

A great many men imagine that if 
they cannot write an income policy for 
$50 a month or more that it will have 
no interest to the insured or benefi- 
ciary. If a man only has $2,000 worth 
of insurance he can give $35 monthly to 
his wife for a few years; if he takes 
$5,000 he can supply her ‘with $50 a 
month for.a longer period, and so on, 
tiding her over the first shock and 
confusion of his loss. ‘ 


M. W. Mack, Northwestern Mutual, 
Cincinnati—(The band played “On 
Moonlight Bay” following Mr. Tun- 
more’s talk, and Mr. Mack took the 
song as his theme.) There is my 
theme. The widows and orphans are 
sailing “On Moonlight. Bay,” because 
the average bay isa terror, just as 
death is a terror. I will not attempt 
to tell you anything of the real value 
of monthly income insurance, but try to 
give you a thought or two to take home 
with you to apply in your work in 
soliciting income insurance in the tu- 
ture. Maybe in the future income poli- 
cies will be in the majority instead of 
the minority. When my _ company 
adopted the income policy, like all the 
other companies, it made it retroactive 
to all the business of the books, I im- 
mediately gave every policyholder on 
my books the advantage of the quar- 
terly or annual income option. If you 
have not done your duty by the policy- 
holders you have already insured, you 
are missing your opportunity for real 
human interest soliciting. Go to your 
policyholder as soon as your company 
adopts any new benefit or makes it 
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| will share profits. 
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In short 





You’re a fine Salesman—but 


But what? Now candidly I’ve been soliciting you for 
some time—worked hard—you admit I’ve got one of 
the oldest and largest companies—a company doing 
business everywhere—has a good line of policies, etc., 
etc.—youneed and want insurance—why dorr’t you buy? 


Now I'll tell you why—you’ve got a big, old, widely 
known company, but what I want isn’t only that. 


Well, that’s what my company tells us to emphasize. 
Do you want a smaller, local company, comparatively 
young; or what is there about my company you ob- 


Well, what I want and can get is a company which 
has more regard for a policyholder as an individual— 
which is not too large to co-operate with its agents—a 
| company with a sterling reputation in its home state 
and city—one which keeps down expense to minimum, 
for instance, by intensive cultivation, etc.—a company 
whose capable managers are building for a future in 
which everybody, policyholders and agents included, 


the kind of a company I want is— 


THE COLUMBUS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, O. 


It will pay you and every good insurance salesman 
to investigate this high class insurance proposition 


Address C. W. BRANDON, President 
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retroactive and give him the oppor- 
tunity to provide for his wife and dear 
ones, irrespective of the fact that you 
don’t make a dollar on him, directly or 
indirectly. Perform the service. Noth- 
ing will bring you more good than 
doing things for others. 
Good Advice Is Given 


One of my strongest arguments on 
income insurance is the fact that in 
my experience, which now covers a 
period of twenty-five years, and since 
the adoption of the income policy I 
have never paid a death claim without 
suggesting that the beneficiary, or the 
representative who called, leave the 
money in the company. As I stand 
here today, I say to you that not one of 
the beneficiaries, after the death of the 
insured, has ever left his money with 
my company, in my office, under the 
option. She will not do it. Those of 
you who know me know how I can 
persuade. With all my persuasion, with 
all my disinterestedness, with all my 
desire to serve, I have not been able 
to induce one beneficiary to accept or 
avail herself of that opportunity. 


Can Make Statement to Prospect 


Now the lesson in that is that you 
can make that very same statement to 
the man whom you are soliciting. You 
know the condition of the average bene- 
ficiary; you know that sometimes you 
never see the beneficiary. Therefore, 
it is your duty to force home the actual 
conditions to the man at the time of 
writing the policy or during his life- 
time, before the policy becomes a 
claim. I agree with Mr. Jackson—we 
are the makers of wills if we will be. 
I have gone to men and showed them 
their duty as I saw it, perfectly willing 
to have them tell me I was mistaken. 
Have you ever thought who would be 
your wife’s adviser in the event of your 
death? One man laughingly said to 
me, “I know who I wouldn’t want to 
have,” and I said, “We are thinking of 
the very same man. He is too close 
to you for me to mention his name 
first’—but I knew. It was his wife’s 
brother, a lawyer. I impressed upon 
him the fact that the very man who 
would come and settle that claim was 
his own wife’s brother, who he himself 
did not want to settle that claim, and 
I tied that up under income, 

One more thought. All of you have 
seen the pictures, possibly some of you 
have read the book, “Will you walk 
into my parlor? said the spider to the 
fly,” or “Will you walk into my par- 
lor, said the sharper to his prey”—the 
man with the bucketshop, and the get- 
rich-quick man coaxing the widow into 
his shop to be fleeced. It is your duty 
and my duty to keep the beneficiary 
from the sharper. 

* * & 

James L. Scott, Prudential, Detroit 
—I know no one can take exception to 
what I am going to say about the work 
done by the great industrial companies, 
of which am one representative. 
These industrial companies are educat- 
ing the people in this income business. 
We even think that a month is too long 
a period between checks, and we have 


_ established a weekly income, which 


tends to take the place of the wages 
earned by the father when he is taken 
away for a certain time. If you had 
seen what I have seen, there is not a 
soul in this room that would not agree 
that income insurance is the only great 


J. A. Goulden & Son 


GENERAL AGENTS 
The Penn Mutual Life 





Insurance Company 
180 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


form of insurance. Just recently a 
woman came into my office leading one 
small child, about three or four years 
old, and carrying another in her arms, 
and fortunately for her one of our 
agents had insisted on her husband 
taking a weekly income policy which 
took the place of the wages for a cer- 
tain period. Now, I have not much 
business with the big insurance, as I 
sell this small insurance. 


Industrial Men the Educators 


Let me give the men who are writing 
the big policies an idea. If the man 
you are writing wants ten thousand 
dollars in cash, talk him into taking 
one thousand cash and the balance of 
nine thousand in monthly income. 

I make a plea for the industrial com- 
panies. We are preparing an educa- 
tional field for you big men to come 
along and reap the harvest. 


Wilson Williams, New England Mu- 
tual, New Orleans—I won’t take your 
time in discussing the desirability of 
income insurance. Mr. Edwards in his 
talk stated what we want to do is to 
sell it. I want to emphasize in just a 
few minutes how we are to sell it. 
Every man proposes to buy life insur- 
ance; every man believes it is his duty 
to support his family, and to make pro- 





vision for their future. But how does 
he propose to do it? There is not a 
man that we approach who does not in- 
tend to buy life insurance some time, 
but not all of them realize the fact until 
they get on their last bed of illness 
and it may become too late to take 
insurance. 

I believe that success in any endeavor 


is the evolution of endeavor. Now, to 
sell income insurance. You have to 
prepare for it. We life insurance 


agents not only sell the policy neces- 
sarily, but should represent the insured 
after his death, should see that his 
estate goes without inheritance taxes, 
without litigation, trustee’s fees, etc. 
A good way to sell income insurance 
is to submit the proposition in the form 
of a brief. It presents the appearance 
of a legal document. It will secure 
favorable consideration. His curiosity 
is aroused as to the meaning of the 
typewritten brief. In the statement ex- 
plain what monthly income insurance 
stands for, after stating your contract. 
Refer briefly to the cost of it. You 
don’t need to talk that part—that is in- 
cidental. And by all means make a 
comparison of the income to be en- 
joyed from a stipulated amount, and 
mention his probable expectancy and 
the time it would take him to create 





CHARLES JEROME EDWARDS, 
New York 





the income that your first deposition 
is going to insure him in your company. 














insurance. 


Since 1878 





FIDELITY—ORIGINATOR 


You will be interested to know that 


: October 16, 1916, marks the 
Twentieth Anniversary 


of the 


Total and Permanent Disability Provision 


The first life insurance policy in America that contained a provision against 
the living death of total and permanent disability was issued October 16, 1896, 
on the life of L. G. Fouse, founder and late president of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life, and marked the starting point of one of the best features in modern life 
Two notable books on the subject—one by Solomon S. Huebner, 
Ph. D., Professor of Insurance and Commerce, the other by Bruce D. Mudgett, 
Ph. D., Instructor in Insurance, both of the University of Pennsylvania—fully | 
authenticate the Fidelity authorship. {Nearly all leading companies have re- 
cently adopted, in one form or another, this very important provision— 


ORIGINATED BY THE FIDELITY 


The ‘‘Income for Life’ plan, also originated by the Fidelity, combining 
insurance protection for dependents with a retirement income for the insured, 
is another advanced step that is changing the whole aspect of insurance sales- 
manship. This progressive company has an interesting proposition to offer 
to a few progressive underwriters—men of character and purpose. 


TheFidelity Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, Philadelphia 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 


Faithfully Serving Insurers 


Under the Supervision 
of 41 States 
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$100,000 CLUB 


ALFRED MACARTHUR, PRESIDENT 1916-1917 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY GENERAL AGENT 
CHICAGO AND NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 29 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO CHICAGO 





ALBERT M. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT 


August 24th, 1916. 





Mr. Robert D. Lay, Secretary, 
National Life Ins. Co. U. S. of A., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


My Dear Mr. Lay:- 


I am with the National Life Insurance 
Company of the U. S. of A., because it is necessary 
that I should represent a company that is conserv- 
ative in its management and old enough to impress 
my prospect with the idea of stability and perma- 
nence. The National Life Company answers this 
requirement. 


In addition, the officers of the Company 
are young enough to see the agent’s viewpoint--to 
handle his business with a sympathetic touch and to 
give him the co-operation that makes his work a 
pleasure. 





To sum it up, I am with the National Life 
Company because I like my job. 


Sincerely yours, 











SERVICE TO THE AGENTS. 


Co-operation and Help from Home Office—Interest in Work Maintained—No Chance to Go Stale— 
Progressive Management—New Ideas—New Policies—40% Increase in New Business this Year 
—Good Time to Join. 
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$100,000 CLUB 


H. M. RAMEY, VICE-PRESIDENT FOR ARKANSAS, 1916-1917 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY eae tenets theiahpaceen iene 
OF THE 6TH FLOOR FRONT, STATE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
CHICAGO 





ALBERT M. JOHNSON. PRESIDENT 


August 29, 1916. 


Mr. Robert D. Lay, Secretary, 
National Life Insurance Company U. S. A., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


My Dear Mr. Lay:- 


I feel that I must express my sincere apprecia- 
tion of the magnificent entertainment given us at the 
Convention of the $100,000 Club, from which I have just 
returned. I have attended many life insurance meet- 
ings during my twenty-five years’ experience but none 
that has equaled this one. The democratic spirit that 
prevailed appealed to me as being "real human."' There 
was no distinction of rank anywhere along the line. 

The ease and genialty with which the President, your- 
self and other officers mingled and mixed with the boys 
broke down all barriers of restraint and made everyone 
feel that he belonged. It was a real family reunion. 


I am glad that our policies are all written on 
the non-participating plan, cutting out all estimates, 
substituting guarantees as to cost and benefits. I 
have no disappointed .policyholders, my business renews 
and I am free to say that at the end of my tenth year 
with the Company I was never happier. 


Very truly yours, 


AA gx AL 








SERVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS. ; 


Non-participating Policies—No Estimates—Every Figure and Benefit Guaranteed—Complete 


Protection, Combining Life, Accident, Health and Total Disability Insurance, at Unusually Low 
Rates—Prompt Payment of Claims. 
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VALUABLE DISCUSSION IS HELD ON HUMAN INTEREST SOLICITING 


EXPERIENCES OF LIFE SALESMEN ARE GIVEN 


cussion, under topic, “Human In- 

terest Soliciting.” The discussion 
was in charge of J. J. Jackson, manager 
of the Aetna Life at Cleveland, and the 
discussion was opened by him. 


[vce subjoined is a report of the dis- 


J. J. Jackson, Aetna Life, Cleveland: 

hat I say will be from a personal 
standpoint and from my own experi- 
ence, I was appointed administrator 
of a man’s estate in Cleveland. Four- 
teen days after his death I paid his 
widow $14,000. Before I had closed my 
administratorship of this estate, which 
was three years, the wife was taking in 
boarders. When I checked up my ad- 
ministratorship with the probate judge 
I found that if that man had made a 
will, it would have saved $3,000. I 
haven’t written a half dozen policies 
since that time without making a will 
at the same time. 

Do you know how many men die 
without making a will or leaving a 
scrap of paper for the disposition of 
their estate?) Why doesn’t a man make 
a will? If the lawyers ask him, what 
does he think, what would you think? 
He thinks the lawyer wants to make a 
ten. If your wife asked you, you would 
think her mother had been talking to 
her. Your neighbor, if he asked you, 
you would tell him to mind his own 
business, and go to thunder. I have 
made a thousand wills. I wouldn’t 
write a life insurance policy unless I 
suggested writing a will. You are deal- 
ing with men’s estates from the time 
you leave home in the morning until 
you return at night. If you can help 
a man make $3,000 by making a sugges- 
tion, you are not serving him from a 
human standpoint if you don’t. 

Advises Making Wills 

When I began asking men to make 
wills I never dreamed that it would be 
a service to me. My business has in-. 
creased over 30 percent. I say to a 
man, “Have you made your will?” I 
want to preface this by saying that I 
never asked but one man in ten years 
to make a will, and received a refusal. 
I say to Mr. Jones, “Why don’t you 
make a will. I won’t charge you any- 
thing, and I know you won’t will me 
anything, but please make a will. If 
you don’t make a will, you cannot hire 
a man to make a will for you after you 
are gone.” 

Now, it is time for you to help every- 
one of your policyholders and prospects 
to help save what they have and what 
they are making. That is human inter- 
est. When you can show a man that 
you can save him from five to five hun- 
dred or five thousand dollars by help- 
ing him in making a will, you have his 
confidence. I have found it to be true. 
I am giving it to you to think over. 


Advice on How to Save 


When you ask a man to take out a 
life insurance policy you will find that 
he will be a great deal more interested 
in your telling him that you want to help 
him save and protect what he has, and 
that his premiums will only be money 
paid to protect what he has already 
made. I don’t need to tell you that in 










H. F. McNUTT 


tow! Hatland 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


Citizens Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 





order to profit a man must be a stu- 
dent, and I don’t think of anything that 
wili be of more benefit to you than to 
study a little the laws governing men’s 
estates. Go to your probate court, and 
get a talk with the probate court judge 
on men’s estate and how to serve men. 
You will be surprised at the avenues 
that will be opened up to you. I am not 
giving this to you as a panacea; I am 
giving it to you as a suggestion. 

I do hope that some of you older 
men will try this out a few times. If 
you have a man’s confidence, and if you 
serve him freely as you can, and he 
knows you are trying to help him with 
his estate, you have nine points in your 
favor to sell him a monthly income in- 
surance policy to help him to protect 
his people. I hope you will try this. 
I don’t mean you who are dealing with 
millionaires and writing them every 
day. But I tried it on one once. I 
thought sure he would be offended, but 
he wasn’t. He had made his fortune 
overnight. He wasn’t offended. He 
was pleased with my suggestion. 

x * 

J. W. Picard, Mutual Benefit, Cleve- 
land: The think to do in soliciting is 
to bring out the good and the profit the 
insured or his estate will derive from 
the policy. For instance, I will give 
you an example to illustrate this: 
You are the prospect and I am the 
salesman. We use the personal pro- 


noun. I wrote you a year ago, and 
after a year has passed I am now again 
in your office, endeavoring to increase 
your line of insurance. In fact you have 
just told me that as I had made a sale 
a year ago, my call was much too soon. 

“Don’t you think you are a little too 
persistent?” 

“Do you remember Jones, of Smith 
& Jones, who died last year?” 

“Yes, I knew him very well.” 

“Twice I called on Mr. Jones to in- 
terest him in insurance for the partner- 
ship of Smith & Jones, but both inter- 
views were unsuccessful. I investigated 
further and interviewed people with 
whom Smith & Jones did business, with 
his banks, and I knew it was wise for 
them to take this business insurance. I 
called the third time, this time success- 
fully. After the sale had been con- 
summated I felt they had given me the 
policy because I was so persistent. 
Two days before the second premium 
came due Jones died. Jones’ estate re- 
ceived part of the insurance money. 
You know how Mrs. Jones is living 
today—not quite as well as she did 
when Jones was living, but don’t you 
think she is enjoying life a little more 
because I persisted? Don’t you think 
the children are enjoying the comforts 
of life because I persisted?” 


E. B. Hamlin, National, Vt., Cleve- 





land, O.: You are all familiar with 


the old methods by which we tried to 
interest our prospects, talking on the 
dividends paid, etc., but by using the 
human interest method you are able 
to direct the man’s mind along an en- 
tirely different line. To make this method 
effective, you must have a _ definite 
knowledge of your prospect. You must 
know about his financial condition, and 
all about his family—whether he has 
a son or a daughter, or both, or wife, 
or anything you can get about that 
family, or you cannot make your human 
interest thought effective. 


Gives Personal Experience 


I will give you a little example if you 
will pardon a personal experience: 

I made an appointment to see quite 
a prominent business man one morning 
at nine o’clock. I went to his office as 
he came in from a directors’ meeting. 

“I thought that matter over about 
the insurance,” he said, “and I have 
decided that I would not take on any 
more.” 

“T have brought with me my insur- 
ance policy, showing how I have ar- 
ranged for my daughter. I thought 
you might be interested in the same 
thing for your daughter, Mildred,” I 
replied. ; 

At that he said, “Do you’ know Mil- 
dred?” He looked the policy over and 
said, “Fix mine up in that way.” I said 





“You haven’t got half enough.” The 
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thing that interested him was that I 
knew his daughter’s name. If you will 
lay a sample income check with a man’s 
wife’s name filled in, it will interest 
him. That is human interest soliciting. 

Now, there is another type man, the 
man who has no son, no wife and no 
daughter. With that man I advise 
using the “hill of life,” letting him see 
where he is going to land, with the 
five or the fifty-four. To carry out 
this idea, of course, you must know 
that the man has the means to carry 
out the ideas you suggest. 

ae 


J. W. Estes, Aetna Life, St. Louis: 
From my experience I have culled a 
few examples of human interest solicit- 
ing. I try to study when I sell a man 
a policy how I can help him to take 
care of the money. I always want to 
know the purpose for which he wants 
it, and I frequently ask him “What are 
you trying to do? Will you let me 
help you to do with this money the 
most that it will do? Will you let me 
help you frame up something so that it 
won't be lost?” 

I want to give a few examples: A 
few years ago I went to see a physician 
in St. Louis who was head of a large 
sanitarium. His wife was in the room. 
I asked him, “Is it safe to presume that 
you make something like $20,000 a 
year?” He said, “Yes.” “If you had that 
much property you would have it -in- 
sured for about ninety-five percent of 
its value. Have you got yourself in- 
sured so that your wife will get the 
benefit of the $20,000 a year if you 
die?” “What will it cost to get that 
much insurance?” I said “it won’t cost 
you anything if you don’t want it, and 
if you want it, I cannot change the 
figures. You will have to take it the 
way it comes.” 


Create the Want First 


“Now, let’s talk about wanting it 
first before we talk about the price. If 
you went down the street and saw a 
saddle marked fifty cents, you wouldn’t 
buy it, but if it was marked $15, and 
your wife: wanted it, you would go in 
and pay for it.” I talked along the line 
of leaving the institution he was in an 
endowment fund. He said, “What do 
you think of it, wife?” She said, “It 
looks pretty good to me.” I said “Let’s 
see the doctor.” Then I asked him 
what time he could see the doctor. [ 
asked, “Have you got your will made?” 
Let’s fix that up so that it will be just 
as you want it. Maybe after you are 
gone there will be some third or fourth 
cousins that would come in after you 
are dead, and tell all about how they 
loved you, and how you worked for 
them, and they might get some of this.” 
“Well, I have some folks like that, let’s 
fix it up,” he answered. 

Now last week, as you all know, Dr. 
Mayfield, of Mayfield’s Sanitarium, 
died. And he left half of his estate of 
$50,000 insurance to his wife, and half 
of it went to the St. Louis Mayfield’s 
Sanitarium. It was fixed the way we 
fixed it. 

Another Suggestion Made 


I went to a man, probably about fifty 
years of age: “My family is about 
raised. I don’t need any more insur- 
ance.” “You are going to leave your 
estate to your children? Have you got 
any grandchildren? How would it do 
to provide an educational fund, say $20 
a month in grammar school and about 
fifty dollars while they are in college? 
If you don’t die before they are edu- 
cated you can give the annuity value 
of this money to the son or the mother. 
You can charge up that child with his 
part. You don’t want to proportion 
him any more than his part.” So he 
had it fixed up that way. He is not 
dead yet. 


Corporation Insurance 


I went to New York Friday, came 
back Monday, wrote $50,000 insurance 
while I was gone, but that was not the 
point. I came back on the sleeper 
with a man. I got to talking to him 
about insurance. He said he was the 
head of a large firm in Kansas, which 





was going to make everybody very 
rich. He wanted to sell me some stock. 
I didn’t buy any, but I said, “I under- 
stand that you are the head and brains 
of this firm,” and he said, “That’s 
right.” I said, “In one respect your 
associates are poor business men. The 
brains, the valuable patents and inven- 
tions are not protected by insurance. 
All this is liable to go up in smoke. 
You ought to have insurance. I want 
to protect those brains, so that in case 
that you die, all the stockholders don’t 
die.” I took him up to the office and 
sold him $10,000 worth of insurance. I 
didn’t buy any stock. 


Income Plan 


I went into a man’s office. He was 
figuring and figuring. I said, “I know 
what you are figuring. You are figur- 
ing on providing an income for your 
wife and children.” “T wasn’t even 
thinking about that.” But I said, 
“Every time you figure, you are trying 
to make money, and you are trying to 
make it for your family.” 

A man came to me to buy some in- 
surance. I asked him if he owned his 
house. He stuttered and finally said, 
“Well, I have got a mortgage on it.” 
“Well, then, you don’t own it.” I said, 
“T will tell you what I will do. I will 
guarantee that your wife won’t have to 





move if you die.” “Tell me how to do 
it.” I found out the mortgage was 
about $10,000. I told him to buy a 
policy and fix it so that his wife could 
pay the mortgage. I insured him in 
February and he died in August, now 
the home is paid for. 
Never Allow a Lapse 


‘I never allow any man to drop a pol- 
icy if there is any way to avoid it. As 
an instance, a man came into my office 
and said, “Mr. Estes, I have to drop my 
policy. I have lost my job, and I am 
sick, and simply can’t keep it up.” “No 
man who has been sick can lapse a pol- 
icy in this office. If I have to pay the 
premiums I will do it, so long as a man 
wants it.” On the first day of June I 
paid his policy up to July, and he died 
the 26th day of June. 

An old gentleman about seventy-two 
years old and his wife with him came 
to the office one day. He told me 
that he had lost his money, everything 
except a $10,000 policy that he had in 
our company. “I do not know what to 
do. I don’t want to draw that money.” 
We talked it over, and finally I told 
him that I thought I knew of an insti- 
tution that would take an assignment 
on his life insurance policy, giving his 
wife and himself a suite of two rooms 
and bath, and support them as long as 








they lived, and give them a little spend- 
ing money, and he agreed to take that. 
* * * 


Mr. Jackson: A little incident oc- 
curred in my territory. A real estate 
firm was building a hundred houses, 
and it was taking a $1,500 mortgage on 
each one. One of the men told me 
that he was selling these houses so 
cheaply that the workmen could afford 
to own them. “That is fine,” I said, 
“but you want to fix it so that when 
they die they can cancel the mortgage.” 
“We cannot do that,” he said. I showed 
him how he could do it, through life 
insurance. 
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In the heart of the great western agricultural and industrial region. 
Operating in Illinois, lowa, Missouri and South Dakota. 


i eee growth and development of the Central Life has been 


natural and consistent. 


Agents desire to recommend 


to their friends a permanent institution, one that will meet 
every obligation without question, one whose management 


appreciates the seriousness of its responsibilities. 


The 


selection of a life insurance company to represent in the 
field is a most important one. 


The Central Life invites the most searching and careful 
scrutiny on part of life men who desire to represent it. It 


has nothing to hide. 


Its business life has been and is an 


open book. We want every man who carries our rate 
book to be abundantly satisfied with this company and its 


management. 


H. W. JOHNSON 


President 


W. F. WEESE 


Vice-President 


S. B. BRADFORD 


Secretary 
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RUSSELL REPORTS FOR 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 





Reviews Meetings Held at Various 
Parts of Country During 
Year 


EPITOME OF YEAR’S WORK 


Various Committees Handling Differ- 
ent Work of Association in Effi- 
cient Manner 


J. Newton Russell, Jr., of Los Ange- 
les, vice-president of the National 
association, presented, as chairman, the 
report of the executive committee. 
Portions of his summary of the com- 
mittee’s meetings and activities fol- 
low: 

The report of the chairman of the 
executive committee is usually, and 
necessarily so,.a compilation of facts 
or a brief history of the transactions 
of the executive council and executive 
committee between the regular annual 
sessions of the National convention. 

Immediately following the final ses- 
sion of the San Francisco convention 
the committee held a brief session. 

John Newton Russell, Jr., was de- 
clared elected chairman of the commit- 
tee for the ensuing term. 

President Woods nominated Messrs. 
Neil D. Sills, Hugh M. Willet and 
Lawrence Priddy as members of the 
council, and upon ballot the three gen- 
tlemen named were declared duly 
elected as members. 


Meeting at Los Angeles 


The next meeting of the council was 
held at Los Angeles Aug. 19, 1915. 

The exhibit of the National associa- 
tion at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
was the theme of considerable discus- 
sion. 

H. H. Ward was authorized to ad- 
dress the World’s Insurance Congress 
upon the subject, “The National Asso- 
ciation.” 

The third meeting of the 
was held in Pittsburgh, Sept. 

telegram was ordered sent to 
George A. Rathbun of Los Angeles, 
requesting that he read the speech of 
President Woods on taxation at the 
World’s Insurance Congress in San 
Francisco. 

Motion prevailed that the corre- 
sponding secretary be directed to con- 
tinue and carry on the work of the 


Council 
25, 1915. 





Oldest Agency in 
Southern Nebraska 
—Established 1882 


The Union Central has 
nearly $10,000,000 insur- 
ance in force in this state 
and a like amount in- 
vested in farm mortgages. 
My business for the first 
seven months of 1916 
shows an increase of more 
than fifty per cent. [| 
have good territory for 
two additional men. 


A. R. EDMISTON 


General Agent 
924-925 Terminal Bldg. 
LINCOLN - NEBRASKA 








bureau of education and conservation 
for the ensuing six months under the 
direction of the council, and that the 
use of the emblem entitled, “The Great- 
est Thing in the World,” together with 
the quotation, “This emblem identifies 
members of the association of life 
underwriters, who are pledged to the 
high standards of true life insurance,” 
be extended to all members in local 
associations affiliated with the national 
body so long as the same are in good 
standing. 
How Convention Was Arranged 


Motion prevailed that all convention 
and banquet speakers be selected by 
the National-association speakers’ com- 
mittee, and that all convention ar- 
rangements be made and supervised 
by, and under the direction of, a special 
committee appointed by the council. 

Henry J. Powell was appointed to 
perfect all convention arrangements 
for the St. Louis convention. 

It was decided on motion that a 
pamphlet setting forth “reasons for 
joining” should be issued, the editor of 
same to be selected by President 
Woods. 

It was voted unanimously to incor- 
porate the National association, and 
E. J. Clark, C. J. Edwards and C. W: 
Scovel were chosen as a committee to 
suggest ways and means for the incor- 
poration. 

Federations Not Approved 


The fourth meeting of the council 
was held at Washington, D. C., Feb. 
23, 1916. 

Mark T. McKee addressed the coun- 
cil, explaining the objects and aims of 
the insurance federation and solicited 
the cooperation of the National associ- 
ation. Mr. McKee was questioned at 
length by several members of the 
council and, after due discussion and 
deliberation, it was decided upon vote 
that the council does not deem it ex- 
pedient or wise to encourage associa- 
tion members to divert their activities 
from their own association work where 
it is so much needed. 

Ernest J. Clark reported in behalf of 
the committee appointed to effect the 
incorporation of the National associa- 
tion that no definite solution of the 
problem had yet been found, there be- 
ing no legal way, in the opinion of the 
committee, of incorporating a body of 
state organizations. He claimed that 
probably the best method would be to 
secure a special charter from Congress. 
On motion the matter was referred 
back to the committee. 


Antitaxation Campaign 
Lawrence Priddy, chairman of the 
committee on taxation, stated that but 
twenty-six associations had taken an 
active part in the cause of antitaxation 
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and suggested that the National asso- 
ciation outline a definite program as to 
what is best to be done. 

The midyear meeting of the execu- 
tive committee was held the next day. 

President Woods addressed the com- 
mittee. He urged active work and co- 
operation on the part of the associa- 
tion, the presidents’ association, the 
American Life Convention and all life 
insurance companies in the matter of 
adverse legislation and taxation, and 
with special stress he asked for an in- 
aperest membership up to 10,000 by 

the time of the next annual convention. 

Vice-President Priddy reported his 
experiences in endeavoring to have 
special low-priced policies taken from 
the market and of his efforts in behalf 
of certain measures in the New York 
legislature. 

John A. Tory of Toronto, a former 
vice-president of the National associa- 
tion, was called to the platform. He 
gave a brief address referring to the 
fact that Canada in her recently im- 
posed war tax had exempted life insur- 
ance. 

Recognition for Insurance 


Neil D. Sills, chairman of the com- 
mittee on the extension of use of life 
insurance for credit, stated that the fol- 
lowing reserve banks have embodied in 
their blanks inquiries as to the amount 
of life insurance carried: New York, 
Richmond, Atlanta, Kansas City, Dal- 
las, Cleveland and St. Louis. 

A general discussion on the subject 
of introducing a course of life insur- 





ance in colleges and other institutions 
of learning was participated in by a 
number of the members present. 

G. Russell Leonard, assistant to the 
president, delivered a report of his ex- 
perimental trip. He stated that he left 
Chicago Jan. 11 and that his trip ter- 
minated with the midyear meeting of 
the executive committee. He. vis- 
ited thirty-two associations and was 
instrumental in organizing a new asso- 
ciation at Canton, O., and in resuscitat- 
ing the Lynchburg, Va., association. 
He was instrumental in creating a great 
deal of enthusiasm and disposing of a 
considerable number of text books, be- 
sides taking in many new members. 
Several spoke in high terms of Mr. 
Leonard’s efficient work in their re- 
spective districts. 


Leonard Employed in Field 


On motion the report was referred 
to the council with instructions to con- 
tinue the arrangement with Mr. 
Leonard if within the power of the Na- 
tional association. 

President Woods expressed himself 
as being highly in favor of continuing 
the arrangement with Mr. Leonard. 

Following the adjournment of the 
committee the council held a brief ses- 
sion. 

Motion prevailed that President 
Woods be empowered to employ G. 
Russell Leonard for such time as _ he 
might think expedient, and that Mr. 
Leonard be given the title of assistant 
to the president. 

During the year I visited the follow- 
ing associations: Salt Lake, Utah; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Atlanta, Ga.; Jacksonville 
and Tampa, Fla.; New Orleans, La.; 
Houston, Fort Worth, Dallas, San An- 
tonio and El Paso, Texas. I assisted 
in the reorganization of the San Diego 
association and in establishing in Santa 
Barbara a branch of the Los Angeles 
association. I also attended an execu- 
tive committee meeting of the San 
Francisco association. 


Branches in Smaller Places 


I believe it a good plan to organize 
in the smaller towns branch associa- 
tions of the largest association in a 
particular district or part of a state. 
This is much preferable to having a 
small, weak association affiliated di- 
rectly with the National association. 
These branch associations have their 
regular meetings and affiliate with the 
parent association as nonresident mem- 
bers. In this way the dues are less 
and the members receive the benefit of 
the notices, meetings, general help, etc., 
of such larger association, and, of 
course, the “Association News.” When 
the branch association becomes suffi- 
ciently strong it can easily apply to the 
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Sixty-Five Years 


b] 


a ‘*Policyholders 


HE sixty-fifth anniversary of the Massachusetts Mutual was 
reached August 1. The Company was incorporated in May, 

1851, and began to do business in August, 1851. In a pros- 
pectus that was issued at that time may be read the declaration 
that the company was designed to be a “Policyholders’ Company.” 
That purpose dominated the management at the beginning of the 
Company’s life, and it is historical truth to say that in all of our 
sixty-five years the same great purpose has been exclusively pre- 


dominant. 

The whole corporate activity of a company must be directed to 
serve policyholders and beneficiaries, if it is indeed a“‘Policyholders’ 
Company.” Investments must be regarded as the permanent plac- 
ing of policyholders’ money—trust funds. Policy contracts must 
be regarded as instruments for serving to the utmost legitimate 
possibility the insurance needs of policyholders and beneficiaries. 
Home office and Agency office systems must be regarded as ma- 
chinery for promptly and accurately handling transactions that 
arise out of policy conditions, that policyholders and beneficiaries 
shall be saved from loss and suffering. 

The Massachusetts Mutual believes that “For Our Policy- 
holders and Their Beneficiaries” should be the motto of Companies 
and of their Agents. We believe also that to attain maximum effi- 
ciency of service in exemplifying this motto the Home Office and 
the Field should be regarded as one body of servants, working 
co-operatively in the two branches. 

This Company has “kept the faith” for sixty-five years, and it 
was never so well equipped as now to provide insurance and furnish 
service of that rare high quality which is expected of a “Policy- 
holders’ Company.” A genuine “Policyholders’ Company” is a 
genuine “Agents’ Company.” . 





Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of Agencies 
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National association for regular mem- 
bership. 
Company Conventious 

Dec. 16, 1915, I mailed to some two 
hundred life insurance companies an 
earnest invitation for them to_ hold 
their agency conventions in St. Louis 
about the time of our National conven- 
tion. Many companies replied very 
courteously, stating that the time for 
their 1916 conventions had been fixed 
but that they would be pleased to con- 
sider the possibility of such action for 
1917. The American Life Convention, 
in response to our invitation, held its 
sessions in this city last week, at which 
many of our members were present 
and undoubtedly a large number of the 
delegates to that convention will be 
our guests here. ; : 

I favor following up this idea by in- 
viting and urging all life insurance 
companies to hold their agency meet- 
ings next year at such time and place 
as our 1917 convention may be held. 

Discuss Agency Waste 

The executive committee again met 
Sept. 18, 1916. : 

President Woods emphasized the 1m- 
portance of eliminating the waste 
caused by unprepared agents, and said 
that he thought the work of remedying 
this should be shared by other bodies 
such as the Carnegie Bureau of Sales- 
manship Research, the Sales Congress 
and the association of executives of 
the sales department of life insurance 
companies, which he hoped would be 
formed. 

Treasurer Spence recommended that 
the secretaries of local associations be 
permanent, and, if necessary, be paid. 


Progress in Advertising 


Ex-President Willett, for the commit- 
tee on education and conservation, said 
that 131 banks have been advertising 
life insurance as a result of the cam- 
paign started by the St. Louis Union 
bank. In Atlanta they have inaugurated 
a moving picture campaign in the lead- 
ing theaters of the city. Advertising 
matter issued by the National associa- 
tion is being used by about fifty of the 
local associations. The number of 
schools and colleges having courses on 
life insurance has: increased from fifty 
to seventy. A primer intended to sup- 
plement Dr. Huebner’s textbook is 
being written by William Alexander of 
the Equitable Life of New York. Mr. 
Willett called attention to the advertis- 
ing display on the parlor floor. of the 
Planters hotel. 

Many New Associations 

Cedar Rapids, Ia, Northwestern 
Montana (Missoula), Sioux City, Ia., 
Anderson, S. C., La Crosse, Wis., and 
Milwaukee, Wis., were reported as ad- 
mitted to membership at the mid-year 
meeting. . 

Secretary Larson reported the receipt 
of applications with copies of their con- 
stitution and by-laws, and check for 
dues from the following associations: 
Phoenix, Ariz.; St. Joseph, Mo.; West 
Branch, Williamsport, Pa.; Licking 
County, at Newark, Ohio; and Stark 
County, at Canton, Ohio. On motion, 
they were recommended to the associa- 
tion for admission to membership. 

Invitations for 1917 Meeting 

Secretary Larson reported the receipt 
of invitations to hold the convention 
next year at Toledo, Asbury Park, N. J., 
Worcester, Mass., Cleveland, Grand 
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Rapids, Washington, D. C., and Jack- 
sonville, Fla. On motion they were re- 
ceived and placed on file. 

_ Wilson Williams invited the associa- 
tion to meet in New Orleans next year. 
_ An invitation to meet in Peoria, Ill, 
was extended by a member from that 
city. 

On motion, the question of recom- 
mending the place for next year’s meet- 
ing was referred to a committee con- 
sisting of ex-presidents present, seven 
in number. 


Would Relieve Programs 


On motion of ex-President Powell it 
was resolved that hereafter the pres- 
entation of the Ben Williams vase, Calef 
loving cup, membership contest cup, 
Edwards membership trophy and Waite 
attendance trophy be made without 
speeches, and that the prize essays be 
printed without reading, the matter of 
putting this in force at the present con- 
vention to be left to the discretion of 
President Woods. 








Committee Reviewed 


720 Bills 

















Henry J. Powell, chairman of the 
legislative committee, presented a very 
complete report. measures that 
were adopted in various states affecting 
life insurance were briefly summarized. 
He also mentioned the purposes and 
intents of a number of very objection- 
able measures that failed of enactment, 
partly through the opposition of. the 





life interests. Regarding the work of 
the committee he said: 

The legislatures of the sixteen states 
which convened this year in either reg- 
ular or special sessions, and the Con- 
gress of the United States, imposed 
upon those who are concerned in fol- 
lowing insurance legislation the neces- 
sity of reviewing about 720 bills. 


128 Measures Enacted 


About 128 were enacted. Many of 
these, while relating in some manner 
to the subject of insurance, either do 
not affect life companies or apply only 
to domestic companies or domestic 
affairs in which foreign life companies 
are not concerned. The number which 
may be regarded as of interest to life 
insurance companies is approximately 
thirty-two. 

Speaking generally, it may be said 
that the legislation proposed this year 
was similar in character to that which 
ordinarily makes its appearance during 
legislative seasons, embracing bills 
regulating the business of companies 
and their. supervision; bills for taxation 
of premiums, income and franchises; 
bills dealing with reports to depart- 
ments, policy provisions, service of 
process, venue and court proceedings, 
the appointment and qualifications of 
agents, and other insurance subjects of 
equal importance; besides bills of gen- 
eral application which in some measure 
would affect insurance companies, such 
as genéral revenue measures and bills 
relating to corporations. 


Some Objectionable Measures 


Among the bills introduced, but 
which through the efforts of those 





charged with the duty of following 
legislation of this character, did ‘not 
become laws, were a number of highly 
objectionable ones. 

Your committee has worked jointly 
and harmoniously with the manage- 
ment and officials of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, to whom we 
are deeply grateful for the assistance 
and service rendered, not only to your 
coinmittee, but to the great brother- 
hood of life insurance and to the mil- 
—_ of policyholders throughout the 
and. 


Commissioners Show Interest 


In conclusion, beg to state it is most 
gratifying to note the awakening of 
insurance commissioners everywhere 
to the importance of legislation relating 
to the licensing of agents and solicit- 
ors, prescribing the conditions upon 
which such licenses may be issued, the 
qualifications required of the applicants 
for licenses, and conferring upon the 
commissioner power to revoke such 
licenses for cause after notice and 
hearing, and we strongly recommend 
that association men everywhere lend 
their influence and support to those 
commissioners who are endeavoring to 
have such laws enacted: 





Stopped Off at Des Moines 


Minneapolis and St. Paul life under- 
writers, on their way to the national 
convention at St. Louis, stopped off in 
Des Moines Monday as guests of the 
association there. They were enter- 
tained at lunch at the Grant Club and 
shown the beauties of Des Moines from 
automobiles. 
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BRUEHL EXPLAINS HOW 
TO ORGANIZE A STATE 


State Council of Local Association 
Executives Can Do 
Much Work 


OHIO ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
Additional Local Organizations Estab- 


lished—Better Programs and In- 
creased Membership 





W. A. R. Bruehl, general agent of the 
Home Life at Cincinnati, was given the 
topic, “How to Organize a State.” As 
he was one of the leaders in effecting 
the organization in Ohio that has 
worked to the benefit of all of the indi- 
vidual local associations and to the Na- 
tional association, he knew whereof he 
spoke. He said: 

It might be considered presumptuous 
for me to attempt to tell you how to or- 
ganize a state. It may be said, how- 
ever, that we have in Ohio a state or- 
ganization, if by the word “organize” 
we are to accept Webster as an author- 
ity—“getting into proper working or- 
der.” The organization of Ohio fol- 
lowed as a result of the receipt of a 
notification from President Edward A. 
Woods, that he had districted the 
country and appointed among the groups 
of states or associations a field captain 
with whom he might counsel regarding 
any questions about which he might 
need information and also that he might 
communicate with him as to just what 
the conditions were, and perhaps learn 
how demands made on the associations 
for information, speakers, the establish- 
ing of other associations, or the aug- 
menting of the weak, could be best 
effected. I was requested to famil- 
iarize myself with conditions in the 
Ohio and Kentucky associations. 


Sought Information From Locals 


Upon receipt of this request and in 
order to be fully advised regarding any 
questions pertaining to a local associa- 
tion, I drew up a form which was sent 
to each association asking for the fol- 
lowing information: names and ad- 
dresses of president and_ secretary; 
membership in 1915 and 1916: active, 
honorary, nonresident; names of resi- 
dent general agents or managers of 
legal reserve companies not members 
of the association; when and where 
regular meetings of the association are 
held; the names and addresses of the 
executive, membership, welfare, taxa- 
tion, entertainment, publicity, law and 
legislation, health conservation, civics 
and finance committees; the name and 
address of the representative to the 
state association; how the National as- 
sociation can be of assistance to the 
local association in the solution of local 
problems; what assistance the National 
association might give for a “forward 
movement” in 1916; whether speakers 
are required at association meetings, 
and if so, date or dates most conven- 
ient; suggestions as to where new as- 
sociations might be. formed in the 
vicinity; and whether any plans were 
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being formulated for a large attendance 
at the 1916 St. Louis convention. 
Zocal Officers Show Interest 


Without entering into a full or a 
seriatim discussion of the replies to the 
questions propounded, it need only be 
said that all associations in the dis- 
trict at once manifested a keen inter- 
est, not only in response to the request 
for information, but with one accord 
voiced their appreciation of the action 
of the council in seeking to establish 
more intimate relations between the Na- 
tional and local associations and they 
appeared to be ready to cooperate in a 
“home” as well as “foreign” missionary 
effort in behalf of association work. 

The volume of correspondence re- 
garding questions of vital interest to 
local associations established the fact 
that the first requirement for the or- 
ganization of a state is an intimate 
knowledge of the composition, condi- 
tion and requirements of each local as- 
sociation, if the organization shall be a 
unit in the advancement of the best 
interests of life insurance in the state. 

To learn where deficiencies exist, 
where and what help is needed, where 
surplus strength is dormant, where 
volunteers might be found who will 
answer the Macedonian cry: “Come and 
help us”—that is the crux of the matter. 


Leonard’s Work Facilitated 


When the information regarding the 
field to be organized was obtained and 
tabulated, it gave a comprehensive 
knowledge of the entire situation in the 
state and served at all times as a bureau 
of information for ready reference for 
any and every occasion or situation. As 
an illustration of the value of having 
on file complete data of each local as- 
sociation, we need only refer to the 
occasion when the National president 
appointed G. Russell Leonard as a spe- 
cial representative of the National asso- 
ciation. Mr. Leonard made his first 
stop in Cincinnati. Information re- 
garding each local association in Ohio 
and Kentucky greatly facilitated his 
work and it was not difficult to secure 
the cooperation of the local officers of 
each association as we had already 
formed an acquaintance through corre- 
spondence, and the presidents of each 
association could be reached by wire 
and meetings with executive commit- 
tees or local associations were immedi- 
ately arranged for Mr. Leonard’s recep- 
tion. Mr. Leonard thus having much 
valuable information in hand, could 
make his tour without the loss of time. 


Cooperation of Committees 


The information regarding the officers 
of local associations and the chairmen 
of various committees also furnished 
many opportunities for cooperative 
work. To illustrate: having the names 
of all resident general agents or man- 
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agers who were not members of local 
associations, enabled us to furnish a list 
to Mr. Leonard and through coopera- 
tion with membership committees, 
quite a number of applications for mem- 
bership in various associations were 
secured. This list of nonmembers also 
placed us in a position to communi- 
cate with association members in other 
cities, who were either friends of or 
who represented the same company as 
the party whose application we were 
seeking, and a combined effort often 
accomplished results not possible under 
any other circumstances. 


Closer to National Association 


Further, when the national executive 
committee held a meeting, a full report 
was immediately transmitted to the 
president of each association, or when 
communications were received from the 
national president, the chairmen of the 
respective committees were immediately 
advised. As we had on file a complete 
roster of the standing committees in 
each association, the national chairmen 
of such committees received reports and 
suggestions direct from local chairmen, 
and where associations failed to ap- 
point committeemen, attention was 
called to such omission in order to ob- 
tain concerted action when necessary, 
especially in matters of law and legis- 
lation. Thus every opportunity was 
taken to interest as many of the com- 
mittees as possible and make them feel 
that the National association was not 
only interested in securing attendance 
at an annual convention but that it in- 
tended to be a living factor during the 
year in promoting the interests of each 
local association. 


— ace: pies 907. resigned the secretaryship to zi 
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from the associations give us the ad- 
vantage of a well organized bureau of 
information, but what was even more 
important to the welfare and growth 
of association work, they served as a 
clearing house of ideas and of forces 
within the association. Association 
presidents took pleasure in making sug- 
gestions as to phases of the work, and 
programs and speakers were discussed. 
Such information was again passed 
along for the benefit of other associa- 
tions seeking aid. 

The information obtained enabled us 
to make exchanges of speakers between 
local associations, new talent was dis- 
covered and greater interest was cre- 
ated in the work of our associations 
and a fraternal and cooperative spirit 
engendered by these interchange visits 
of active members of the associations. 

New Local Bodies Formed 


Probably of greater importance to 
the National association was the result 
as to the inquiry regarding the forma- 
tion of new associations. 
bright, of the Akron association, sug- 
gested the formation of an association 


plication for membership in the Nation- 
al association is now also before the 
executive committee. 

L. Hartzell, president of the 
Youngstown association, gave informa- 
tion which will lead to a third addi- 
tion, within a few weeks, of another 
star in the constellation of the Na- 
tional association. 


Men Who Aided in Work 


M. D. Donham, of Columbus, O., 
will give his services during this month 
for the organization of a fourth associa- 
tion in* Springfield, O., the prelimi- 
nary work having been done by Mr. 
Hallinean, of Springfield. 

The men who have cooperated and 
who have assisted in putting the State 
“in good working order” by address- 
ing associations are George Russell 
Leonard, who visited practically every 
association in the district; J. J. Jack- 
son, of Cleveland, E. Ferguson, 
Harry W. Hutchins, Millard W. Mack, 
and John L. Shuff, of Cincinnati, and 
M. D. Donham, of Columbus. These 
men served without expense to the as- 
sociations. Dr. William Muhlberg, 
medical director of the’ Union Central 
Life, also kindly consented to lecture 
in a circle of cities, but circumstances 
prevented the carrying out of the plan; 
we are hopeful that an extensive itin- 
erary may be arranged in 1917. 

The most important result of our 
work in getting a state “into proper 
working order” was the formation of 
“The State Executive Committee of 
Life Underwriters of Ohio.” 


Legislative Activities 
In February, 1915, the Cleveland as- 


the purpose of obtaining action on cer- 
tain bills then pending, and at this 
meeting views were freely exchanged 
regarding methods employed by various 
associations, and it was unanimously 
resolved that each delegation recom- 
mend to its association “that there be 
organized an executive council of life 
underwriters’ associations in the state” 
and this organization would have been 
very effective if the time or service of 
such executive committeemen had ex- 
tended over a term of years. Each 
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its active support to the idea of a state 
executive committee, we appointed E. 
B. Hamlin chairman of this committee, 
and he immediately entered into corre- 
spondence with the state representa- 
tives. Mr. Hamlin has drawn up a con- 


the “spokes” communicating. with the 
“hub” to the full radius of associa- 
tion activities—then you will have a 
democratic, logical and working form 
of organization, that will be a benefit 
and. a power in the insurance world. 
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John Newton Russell, Jr., who was 
elected president of the National Life 
Underwriters’ Association, is closing 
his tenth year with the Pacific Mutual 
as manager of the home office agency 
at Los Angeles with about $25,000,000 
of insurance in force, which has been 
written in seven counties in southern 
California. At least three-fourths of 
this has been written in Los Angeles 
county. Mr. Russell has been active in 
the Los Angeles association as well as 
in the National body. 

He was formerly secretary of the 
Pacific Mutual Life. He was born at 
Boonville, Mo., June 5, 1864. He 
started early in his career in life insur- 
ance, working both in the office and 
field. He was secretary of the old 
Guardian Life of Denver for six years 
and on the reinsurance of that company 
he became assistant superintendent of 
agents of the Conservative Life of Los 





stitution which will be presented to the 
Ohio state executive committee at a 
special meeting during this convention. 


Success Depends on Chairman 


What good might be accomplished if 
every state had a fully organized state 


association will be of no value, how- 
ever, unless there be as a directing 
force a chairman, like unto an efficient 
engineer who understands every part 
of the mechanism under his control 
and knows just how to get the full 
limit of speed and power. 

The man to stand at the head of 
this state promotion work is undoubt- 
edly the chairman of the state ex- 
ecutive committee, and the’ arrange- 
ment of the executive council in dis- 
tricting the country and selecting a 
field captain among groups of states 





association, however, appointed its 
president as its representative, which 
caused too frequent changes in the 
personnel of the committee for any 
cooperative and constructive work. 

A reorganization was necessary. We 
secured the name of a committeeman 
from each association, and as the 
Cleveland association had been lending 


or associations as an adviser to the 
| president of the National association 
land through whom the entire work of 
| the association might be unified, can 
iso be modified that the chairman of a 
state executive committee, selected by 
the vote of said committee, shall act in 
that capacity. The chairmen of the 
various state associations will then be 


Angeles. He was appointed superin- 
‘tendent of agencies of the Conserva- 
, tive in 1905 and was elected secretary 
in 1906 following the amalgamation of 
‘the Conservative Life with the Pacific 
Mutual. He was made a director in 


was elected chairman of the executive 
committee of the National association. 
He also has been its vice-president and 
this year he was regarded as the logical 
man for the head of the big organiza- 
tion. 





THREE AGENCY CONVENTIONS 


The Federal Life, Germania Life and 
Pacific Mutual Life were among the 
companies which held agency meetings 
in connection with the convention. The 
Federal Life $100,000 Club met Monday 
at the American Hotel. The Germania 
Life had about forty men present, and 
held an informal meeting Friday. The 
Germania Life is making a wonderful 
record for 1916, every month showing 
big gains, in some months 1915 pro- 
duction being more than doubled. Su- 
perintendent of Agents T. Louis Han- 
sen is attending the convention. 
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information which enabled us to enter 
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in Canton, O, and gave the necessary | 
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er, <4 
way for Mr. Leonard; the application Wisconsin 
for membership to the National asso- Tlllinois 
ciation is now in hands of the executive INZ Indiana 
committee. ° e 
Jos. P. Sherer, president of the Michigan 
Zanesville association, gave his per- | 
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sonal attention to the formation of an 
association in Newark, O., and the ap- | 
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Capital Stock $400,000.00 
Surplus Over $160,000.00. 
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Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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Insurance in Force Over 
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CLARENCE N. ANDERSON 
General Agent for Iowa 


nae eiadiientmnens tA. Writes Life, Health, Accident and Monthly Payment Insurance. 


Good territory and good contract terms. A fine line of good selling policies. 
Address — WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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Occidental Lite | 


LOO OLOGY VOM NOV GGG WOO 


Pacific Mutual Life | W- B- Stirdivant - - soumem"Gsiitornis 


Largest and Oldest Life Insurance Company in the West °° e 
THE HOME OFFICE AGENCY produced Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. connecricut 
to the wise.’” For particulars regarding an e CONNECTICUT 


$5,000,000 of business last year—‘‘a word to 
up-to-date liberal contract, address 


JOHN NEWTON RUSSELL, JR., MANAGER 906 to 91014 Baker-Detwiler Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES 


Best Climate and Territory for New Agency 
Uniform Plan 


National Life | sxpuerpAETNA-WZEciirornia || 44 Fine Company 


Business is always in Southern California. Be an Aetna- 
Insurance Company izer in my Agency; build up a splendid renewal business; own Fine Policies 
your home, and be happy in Southern California. 
U. S. A. WRITE ME TODAY FOR INFORMATION Splendid Ht erritory for 
IRWIN J. MUMA, Manager s 
Southern California Agency Life and Accident Depts. Life Insurance 
- x Fourth Floor Merchants National Bank Bidg., Los Angeles, California 
Complete Protection. Life, 


Health, Accident, Salable 
Contracts, Liberal Commis- 
sions. Good Exclusive Terri- 
tory Open for Good 
Salesmen. 


Charles. S. Montgomery 
General Manager 


Los Angeles }| Neveu! Ii 


California || of Vermont 


1029 Story Building 





V. M. Tresslar, M¢r. 
Southern California © 
911 Investment Bldg. 


Los Angeles - - California 





A Live Town The Mutual 












versified Resources, Grain, 
Fruit, Vegetables, Canneries, 
Dairies, Cattle, Poultry, Oil, 
Manufacturing, Climate, Pro- 


duction, Peace, Prosperity. 
No better field for life insurance. 


Life—Accident—Health 


Insurance 





Our Agents 





BACKED BY 
Territory of Unlimited Di- 














3 COME 
Sixth and Spring Streets Where Nature Helps Industry Most. a 
LOS ANGELES H. E. , Manager 


528 Van Nuys Blidg., Los Angeles, Cal, 











The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Returns more than it collects in California. Excess in payments 


Paid in Death Claims, Endowments Dividends, 
to the state over premium receipts $1,299,548.76. Over 19 irvine, Mortgage Loans, etc............ $2,699,167.29 
$11,800,000 of the Company’s assets are invested in California. ecdivnd ta: Premieene tri 
For information regarding policy or agency contracts address | IG EAE aie $1,399,618.53 


W. K. MURPHY, General Agent t=: 





700-711 Title Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, California 
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JOHN R. McFEE AND TRUMAN D. HAYES WIN ESSAY CONTEST PRIZES 


HAS STRONG ARGUMENTS 


First Essay Prize Won By Penn 
Mutual Life Rate Book 
Man in Chicago 








GOT CALEF CUP ONCE BEFORE 





OHN R. McFEE of McFee & 

Dooley, associate general agents 

of the Penn Mutual Life at Chi- 
cago, captured the first essay prize and 
therefore gets the Calef cup. Mr. Mc- 
Fee two years ago won the Calef Cup. 
He is a virile writer and is on the 
contributing staff of THE WeEsTERN Un- 
DERWRITER, conducting its “Field Educa- 
tional Department” and also writing 
for the paper outside this special page. 
Mr. McFee’s essay is: 

Income is persistent and recurrent 
gain from labor or capital, or from 
business, the joinder of the two. It is 
distinguished from a periodic gratuity, 
like a voluntary allowance, because it 
rests on title, on ownership of the in- 
come source. As income is a gain for 
a fiscal period, it is credit balance over 
the expense of its earning. 

A life income, therefore, is a profit 
for the life of the recipient and hence 
must eliminate loss or impairment of 
its source. It must preclude waste. A 
life tenant of land who injures the 
soil in overproduction, who cuts valu- 
able timber, is guilty of waste. He 
impairs the inheritance. 


Tends to Impairment 


Human earning power tends to im- 
pairment, to waste, at some period of 
activity. We retrograde from a height 
toiled up to in the constant threat of 
death. The decline may be rhythmic, 
in step with the mortality experience 
of the generation. It may be cataclys- 
mic, with the unforeseen suddenness of 
accident; or accelerative, hastened by 
disease. 

In the ledger of the human factory’s 
accounting, therefore, there should be a 
charge for yearly deterioration. This 
debt is the natural fund for the pur- 
chase of life insurance, because life in- 
surance is the only possible hedge 
against the cessation of earning nower 
by death. 


Hazard Is Misdemeanor 


Income derived from capital, how- 
ever, should know no vicissitude. When 
in excess of the normal return from 
investment it contains an element either 
of speculation or of consumed princi- 
pal. To him who cannot overcome 
a loss by reserve power, to whom loss 
of stake means exclusion from the 
game, a hazard is a misdemeanor. One 
owning a surplus may turn adventure 
into a game perhaps, but to one who 
possesses no more than _ sufficiency, 
speculation is always a vice. Persis- 
tence of interest income, therefore, 
rests on capital constantly employed 
and unimpaired. 


Spend Rather Than Earn 


Women who are wives usually ex- 
pend rather than earn income. They 
may save a part of the family income 
or extend its buying power, but usually 
the husband produces the maintenance 
fund. Indeed the right of married 
women to income even from their own 
property is a rather recent attainment. 

Not long ago the woman in black 
was a maiden in white with orange 
blossoms in her hair and a pledge on 
her lips. She may have been a wage- 
earner, sturdy and competent. When 
she became the mother, to the duty 
of making the home was added that 
of rearing children. 


Coming Back from the Funeral 
On the success of her duties as 








“A LIFE INCOME FOR 





JOHN RB. McFEE, Chicago 
Winner First Essay Prize 





mother now depends largely the char- 
acter of the children; on the value of 
their character rests in the ultimate the 
security of the race. 

Let us view her as she comes back 
to the home from the funeral. 

The last sympathizing friend has de- 
parted. The children, too young to 
understand, are at the neighbor’s home. 
Before her is the darkened room, yet 
redolent of roses. With the house- 
keeper’s instinct, she straightens this 
and that, coming to a little pile of let- 
ters, placed to be seen by the friend 
who did not go to the cemetery. She 
opens and reads. Many condolences 
bring back her flood of tears. 


Twin of Charity 


Here is one from his employer, con- 
taining a check for a month’s salary. 
How generous! The check was not 
earned. Generosity is ever the twin 
of charity. This is the last pay check 
and a gratuity. Is it charity’s begin- 
ning? They had been frugal and there 
are some hundreds in the savings bank. 
Even that is in his name and she knows 
the law’s delay lies between her and 
its possession, even if the court shall 
allow it all to her. The expense of 
the illness and the funeral will take 
much of this. Perhaps there will be 
enough to lend to that specially sym- 
pathetic relative who only yesterday 
had whispered to her that he would in- 
vest her money and earn at least 10 
percent for her. Then she remembered 
that not long ago this same relative had 
sought to borrow their savings and 
they had concluded the loan would not 
be safe. . 


Message from Life Company 


Another envelope, with the name of 
a life insurance company on it. She 
had opposed life insurance, she now bit- 
terly recalls. He seemed so strong 
and she thought she would go first. 
She opened quickly and read: “I was 
your late husband’s friend for a number 
of years. I feel deeply with you in 
your loss. But I have more than sym- 
pathy to bring you. I persuaded your 
husband to place a continuous monthly 
income policy on his life for your 
benefit. Beginning with the first of 
next month my compariy will begin to 
pay you a monthly income to continue 
as long as you shall live. The amount 
of this monthly income will be the 
same as the monthly housekeeping al- 
lowance you had. Should you die be- 
fore receiving it for two hundred and 
forty months, or twenty years, the bal- 
ance of the unpaid portion of such two 


THE WOMAN IN BLACK’”’ 
HAYES GETS THE VASE 
Ben Williams Trophy Goes to 


Boston Life Underwriters 
. Association 








NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL MAN 


RUMAN D. HAYES of Boston, an 
sy agent of the Northwestern Mutual 

Life, won the second prize in the 
essay contest. He is a newcomer in the 
insurance ranks, having been until six 
months ago a mechanical engineer. Mr. 
Hayes has been very successful in his 
work and is a close observer of condi- 
tions. He is a facile writer and prom- 
ises much in life insurance. His essay 
is as follows: 


Doubtless all will agree that every 
man at the outset of his career should 
adopt a definite financial program 
which, as far as possible, will provide 
for every future contingency. His pri- 
mary motive will be to meet the daily re- 
quirements of himself and his family, 
to accumulate a competency for old 
age, and, in event of death, to insure 
continued support for those whose de- 
pendency he has created. 

The plan selected will vary with the 
wealth of the individual but probably 
will follow one of two main channels. 
Funds will be invested in real estate or 
securities or else deposited in savings 
banks. Were a man planning for him- 
self alone these methods might suffice, 
but nearly every one will have parents, 
wife or children dependent upon him 
and provision must be made for them. 


Saving and Insurance Identical 


Though differing in method, saving 
and insurance are fundamentally iden- 
tical. Any form of saving or permanent 
investment constitutes insurance. When 
a man deposits in a savings bank or 
buys real estate or securities to provide 
income for himself and family, he in- 
sures by gradual acquisition. Life in- 
surance, on the other hand, establishes 
immediately an estate that would other- 
wise take years to create, thus discount- 
ing the possibility of death which would 
terminate prematurely the work of ac- 
cumulation. Insurance makes it certain 
a man will accomplish his object wheth- 
er he live or die, and it is the only insti- 
tution that can infallibly assure him 
success in the task he has undertaken. 

Problem of the Investment 

The basic principle of insurance is 
continued support of dependent ones, 
but a little consideration proves that 
policies which pay the principal in a 








continued to your children. For you, 
the income lasts as long as you may 
live; it will last, if you die within 
twenty years, until the youngest child 
is of age. I will call the day after the 
funeral to take the proofs of death. 
May each check, as it reaches you in 
the years to come, assure you comfort 
and tell afresh the story of your hus- 
band’s love.” 


Crescent of a New Hope 


No need now for the woman in black 
to speculate with her mite nor to strug- 
gle for scanty wages. Ready invested 
is her fund, its fixed income to come 
as she had been used to receive her 
allowance, guaranteed now by the mil- 
lions of the company, protected by the 
supervision Of the state, as certain as 
the solvency of the world. Down 
through life’s eventide may go this 
woman in black, perhaps with weary 
feet, through stubble fields of gathered 
harvests, yet each month shall shine in 





hundred and forty instalments will be- 











TRUMAN D. HAYES, Boston 
Winner Second Essay Prize 
: 





single sum do not guarantee it, not 
from any defect in the contract but be- 
cause of the frailties of human nature. 
A large sum is paid a widow just be- 
reaved. With few exceptions she lacks 
business experience and acumen and 


knows nothing of the method of in- 


vesting nor of the dangers. Quite prob- 
ably she is plied with gratuitous ad- 
vice from designing persons, who, 
under the mask of friendship, seek their 
own advantage at her expense; or, even 
if the counselors be sincere and disin- 
terested, it is conceivable that their 
financial judgment may be _ untrust- 
worthy. In the midst of her sorrows 
and as an additional burden, she must 
invest an amount quite beyond her ca- 
pacity to handle so that it will be safe 
and yield sufficient return for her sup- 
port. Observation shows that nearly 
always the task proves too great and 
that the fund, provided perhaps at con- 
siderable sacrifice, is rapidly diminish- 
ing and possibly completely lost. 
Protection for a Fixed Time 


Is it not important, then, that pro- 
tection be arranged covering a definite 
amount, and, what is equally essential, a 
fixed period of time? Most women 
handle their household funds and do it 
wisely. Suppose a definite sum comes 
every month, even if it is smaller than 
she was accustomed to have when her 
husband was alive, her requirements 
are now less and this money simply 
continues the previous weekly or 
monthly allowance. Her experience 
covers just such conditions and she 
will be able to provide properly for her- 
self as long as the income continues. 


Can’t Get Rid of Monthly Income 


Such an income can be assured—a 
definite sum paid monthly during a 
specified number of years and continued 
for life if she survive the stipulated 
term. A woman can mortgage her 
property, pledge her securities as col- 
lateral, lend her money or give it away. 
She can sell or dispose of everything 
she has except the principal which af- 
fords the income from an insurance 
policy. That she cannot relinquish. It 
is hers during a fixed period and be- 
longs to others if she dies before re- 
ceiving the full amount contracted for. 
Other heirs, then, have a possible in- 
terest in the income and she cannot 
show clear title to it and so cannot sell 
or assign it. Within the range of our 
experience, it is superior to any other 
form of estate without exception. 


Superiority of Insurance 





her sky the crescent of a new hope, the 
continuous monthly income check. 


When compared with an estate com- 
posed of rents, mortgages and securi- 
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ties, the superiority of an insurance 
estate. becomes immediately apparent. 
The former is reduced the first year by 
inheritance taxes and the expenses of 
inventory and probate. In subsequent 
years will come legal fees, trustee fees, 
necessity of reinvesting matured bonds 
and discharged mortgages, as well as 
the constant care needed to. secure ten- 
ants, collect: rents and -make repairs. 
With all this, the estate administered 
by individuals or trustees has neither 
security. against decreasing income nor 
guarantee against loss from fluctuating 
markets or poor judgment of the. in- 
vestor, The insurance estate, on the 
other hand, does absolutely guarantee 
its owner a definite minimum income 
increased by: dividend earnings. There 
is no inventory, nd necessity for rein- 
vesting, no care of nor expense for 
management, no possibility of deprecia- 
tion at any time. While trustees may 
be conservative and responsible, an old 
line insurance company unquestionably 
has wider experience and vaster re- 
sources; moreover, each individual con- 
tract they. assume is protected by the 
entire assets of the organization. The 
insurance estate is. safeguarded by the 
strict laws of every commonwealth and 
by the stricter science of life insurance, 
that beneficent institution dedicated 
to the protection of the defenseless 
throughout all years to come. 


Monthly Money Orders 


Hardly anyone undertakes a long 
journey without a supply of express 
money orders which may be cashed at 
face value anywhere in the world. They 
are always convenient no matter what 
other funds the traveller carries. Why 
not then provide for your family a suffi- 
cient number of “Monthly Money 
Orders” to guard them from privation 
on their journey after “your summons 
comes to join the innumerable cara- 
van?” Regardless of other property, 
these will always be acceptable, some 
day possibly indispensable. By invest- 
ing in legal reserve insurance, a man 





Schools As Recruiting Stations 





William King, Agency Supervisor of the Missouri State, Tells of Experi- 
ment Company Has Made, Offering Free Life Insurance Instruc- 
tion by Classes and Correspondence to Any and All Who 
Desired It Without Obligating Students 





ILLIAM KING, agency super- 

visor of the Missouri State 

Life, who less than a year ago 
inaugurated a free training school for 
any and all who wished insurance edu- 
cation by class or correspondence and 
has accomplished some big things as a 
result, told of the methods he employs 
and achievements of student recruits. 
He said: 

In discussing this subject, I feel that 
I should make certain statements which 
will furnish the premises on which this 
discussion is based. 

First; The statements made herein 
are from records of the training de- 
partment of the company I am associ- 
ated with, and have no _ connection 
whatever with any other company or 
any other system. 


Possibilities Are Demonstrated 


Second: At this time we do not 
consider that we have any real conclu- 
sions to offer, but only certain evi- 
dence, presumptive in nature, as to the 
possibilities of training schools in 
agency work. 

Third: Within the last eight months 
we have changed and modified our sys- 








can establish for the lives he cherishes 
a sequence of “Monthly Money Orders” 
as certain and as welcome as sunlight 
after darkness. His loved ones will be 
assured dignified independence, freedom 
from worry, peace of mind. Should any 
man assure them less? Can any man 
assure them more? 





tem as our experience warranted and 
some of those changes have been made 
within a very limited time and we have 
no records covering the effects of these 
changes at this time. 

Fourth: We believe that effective 
agency work resolves itself into three 
main propositions—the selection, edu- 
cation, and maintenance of the agent. 


Outlines Plan of Organization 


Furthermore, as a preliminary to the 
actual discussion of the subject, we 
feel that a brief outline of our plan of 
organization is in order. 

We conduct’ an absolutely free 
school of salesmanship and life insur- 
ance in three departments—a night 
school operating once a week in which 
a course of instruction in salesmanship 
as applied to life insurance is furnished 
by personal lectures; an agency school 
in which students either from the night 
school or from other sources are 
equipped for actual field work in life in- 
surance; a correspondence department, 
in which all of our agents away from 
the home office are instructed, or in 
which any man in any part of the coun- 
try may without cost secure a complete 
course in salesmanship as applied to 
life insurance. 


Students Under No Obligation 


We donot ask a student to buy a 
policy of us or to become an agent for 
our company, yet the training depart- 
ment, needless to say, is no philan- 
thropy. We know that many men are 





attracted to the business with our com- 
pany through this department and, 
even if they were not, they would still 
feel very kindly toward it. 

Our course consists of fourteen lec- 
tures or fourteen correspondence les- 
sons, as the case may be, each lesson 
having certain questions which the stu- 
dent is asked to answer either verbally 
or in writing. 

Both Night and Day Classes 


At the present time we are unable to 
furnish any statistical data of value on 
the correspondence department, but 
within a short time we expect to have 
the facts from this department in such 
shape as to make a report showing its 
effectiveness. Therefore; the remainder 
of this discussion will deal with the 
personal school, both night and agency 
classes, as conducted at the home office 
of the company in conjunction with 
the St. Louis agency of our company. 


Course Is Purely Practical 


The course itself is purely practical 
and is based on those facts relating to 
salesmanship which have been proven 
and on actual field experience in the 
business of life insurance. The entire 
course was compiled and written by the 
speaker and is largely the result of his 
own field experience in life insurance 
coupled with his study of salesmanship. 
All theory has been eliminated. Its 
sole object is to secure and develop 
agency material for the business of life 
insurance in particular, yet to so in- 
struct on salesmanship generally that 
it will be of value to any salesman in 
any line. 

Mental Attitude Most Important 


The first proposition in agency build- 
ing is the securing of the material, and 
the question logically arises as to what 
makes a good life insurance man. 

This question has been debated a 
great deal, and for all practical purposes 
it can be reduced to one proposition. 
Given a man who has the right mental 
attitude and will work and a life insur- 















A Young Company Which 
Has Made Good 


Incorporated in 1907, with all of its business annual dividend or 


non-participating, and with no deferred dividends to provide 
for, this company— 


(1)—Is paying dividends to policyholders that put it in the class 
with the best dividend-paying companies in the business— 


(2)—Has paid 18 per cent per annum to its stockholders since 
1913, and in addition thereto— 


(3)—Has carried to surplus, from straight earnings, practically 
as much as has been paid out in dividends to stockholders. 


Continental Life Insurance Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Capital and Surplus, Over $1,000,000 


Insurance in Force, Over $15,000,000 
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ance salesman can be developed. The 
important point is “right mental atti- 
ude.” And this point alone explains 
the reason why our school is conducted 
on the free basis. 


Not Asked to Become Agents 


We do not solicit a man to become 
an agent. We offer him an education 
and, after he has secured it or at least 
gone far enough along in it to deter- 
mine for himself whether he thinks he 
can make good in the business, he de- 
cides on life insurance as his work. 
Notice, he, the prospective agent, 
makes the decision—he is not sold the 
business of life insurance in the ordi- 
nary manner. 

Our night school department oper- 
ates on a weekly schedule covering a 
period of fourteen weeks and is free to 
any one for one lecture or the entire 
course. There is absolutely no obliga- 
tion of any kind. We depend abso- 
lutely upon the effectiveness of the 
lectures themselves to secure a con- 
tinuing attendance on the part of the 
students. 

Successful Salesmen Visit Classes 


In this department, in the class start- 
ing on Jan. 25, 1915, we handled at one 
or more lectures, 191 students. In the 
summer school starting on May 16 we 
handled 137 students. In this night 
school many of the students bring 
their friends to one or more lectures 
and in the January school we had two 
sales managers of local concerns, who 
brought their salesmen to secure the 
benefit of our instruction. In the fall 
school for the coming session we now 
have enrolled the entire bond depart- 
ment of one of our local trust com- 
panies, 

Big Attendance Opening Night 

The system used in the promotion of 
the school is very simple. Usually 
there is secured two or three able 
speakers from the business community 
of the city for the opening night. An 
advertising campaign through the daily 
press is carried on for a month or two 
previous to the opening, .and about 
5,000 invitations are sent out for the 
opening. On the opening night we 
usually have’ an audience of between 
500 and 600, and at the conclusion of 
the regular program an address is 
made covering the school—its aims, its 
work, its opportunities. From this 
group usually an enrollment of about 
150 is secured, which makes up the 
bulk of the night school students. 

Lectures Keep Up Attendance 

With these few thoughts we have 
outlined briefly our method for secur- 
ing agency material and, as has already 
been brought out, we then depend upon 
our lecture system to convert this ma- 
terial to life insurance. 

As soon as the student enters the 
agency or day school, his real training 
for field work starts. The night school 
course is of necessity general in nature, 
but in the agency or day school we 
have prepared and proven a very stren- 
uous program. 

The first day the student devotes his 
entire time to the study; in fact, he is 
required to commit to memory a sell- 
ing talk based on the 20-payment life 
policy. 

Policy Contract Dissected 

The second day the 20-payment life 
contract is taken as a sample, and is 
literally torn to pieces, so that the stu- 
dent is in position to answer practic- 
ally any question that can be asked him 
of it. On the morning of the third day 
the selling talk is again taken up, and 
the points made in the talk are brought 
out from the sample policy contract. 
The student is then ready for street 
work, though he continues in school 
for four weeks. 

Through a prospect bureau, estab- 
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lished for the purposé, he is supplied 
with prospect material, and is furnished 
with a daily report card. 


Recruits Pay License Fees 


Just previous to this we ascertain all 
those who are desirous of making con- 
tracts with the company, and contracts 
are made. We require every new agent 
to deposit with the company $3.75, be- 
ing $2 for license and $1.75 for the pre- 
mium on his bond. No agent is put 
in the field who cannot furnish a surety 
bond with our bonding company. It 
is understood that when the agent pays 
for his second application he will have 
refunded his $3.75, less the exact pre- 
mium on his bond. It is not the pur- 
pose of this charge to make an actual 
penalty, but rather to produce the 
psychological effect of having the pros- 
pective agent ask himself just whether 
he believes he can write two applica- 
tions. This charge has only recently 
been put into effect, and we believe 
will tend to decrease the number of 
students who make contracts but who 
really do no work at all. 


Daily Work Reports Required 


We are now requiring of every new 
agent that he report the number of 
hours he works, the calls he makes, 
the people he sees, the number he in- 
terviews, and the sales he makes. 

Our statistics already gathered show 
that a new man in life insurance writes 
an application every eighteen hours. 
To do this, he must call’on fifty-three 
people, see thirty-five, interview ten, 
and he will write one for an average 
of about $1,500. 


First Application Seventh Day 


By our system of operation we find 
that we can practically make a new 
man write his first application within 
seven days from the time he starts in 
the agency school and our records fur- 
ther show that a high proportion of 
these sales are made on prospects fur- 
nished by the bureau rather than 
friends of the salesman. 

From Jan. 18 to Aug. 1, a little less 
than eight months, we have made 
eighty-eight contracts and have with 
us now forty-three of the men con- 
tracted with. 


Some Statistics on Beginners 


Of these contracts sixteen were with 
part-time men. Our part-time contract 
is made for three months only, with 
the understanding that the prospective 
agent must become a full-time agent in 
three months or his contract will be 
cancelled. At this time, out of the six- 





THE WISCONSIN and NORTHERN MICHIGAN AGENCY of 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


altho only re-established in Wisconsin one year ago, paid for more new business in August than 


ever before in twenty-three years, amounting 


$686,000. Good Agents wanted 


to 
in the best field in the United States. 


BRUCE WHITNEY, Manager 712 ist Nat’l Bank Bldg., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





teen contracts made, seven are still in 
force but expire this month and next, 
and two of the sixteen men have be- 
come full-time men. 

Of the forty-five men who are not 
with us, an analysis shows that twenty- 
eight of these men gave us hardly one 
week’s actual work, and the same num- 
ber produced no business, six worked 
but failed for other reasons, seven were 
part-time men, and four were men who 
were making good in our opinion but 
quit for other causes. 

Will Eliminate the Drones 

We believe that in the future the 
charge of $3.75 for the contract will 
materially reduce, if not entirely elim- 
inate, the twenty-eight men who failed 
for lack of work. 

a. months, we find the following re- 
sults: 

Contracts Made Still - Force 


January 20 
February 9 


WCNROIOIS SH 


Results Are Analyzed 


An analysis of the business written 
by this system shows a total volume 
in less than eight months of slightly 
over $1,000,000 produced by months as 
follows: 


January 


92,500 
February 


95,500 
152,442 


$1,009,159 


A further analysis of this business 





shows it to have been produced in the 

following proportions as concerns the 

men who are now with us and those 

that have left: 

Total business by those who are 
still with us........ coccceceect. 260,075 

Total business by failures of all 


47,000 
93,708 


credited directly), to new men. 


Total $1,009,159 
Sidelight on School Proposition 

A sidelight on the whole’ school 
proposition as conducted is interesting: 

We. have had at the two openings of 
our school, to date, about 1,000 people 
who through this means have come 
into direct contact with our company 
and life insurance. 

We have handled at one or more lec- 
tures in our night and agency schools 
— enrolled students numbering 

23. 

Most of these students or visitors are 
enthusiastic in their praise of our com- 
pany and its methods and, therefore. 
become centers of influence for our 
company and directly and indirectly in- 
fluence business to our own agents. 


Students Continue With School 


We find that the entire school pro- 
gram is cumulative in effect and that 
students who have come under the in- 
fluence of this department are inclined 
to continue their connection with it, 
either as students in the following 
classes or as visitors. We, also, find 
that the fact that a student does not 
immediately come into the life insur- 
ance work does not mean that he has 
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UNEXCELLED OPPORTUNITIES 


and territory in Eastern Iowa and Northwest IIlinois. 


A 


few good openings for producers, one part salary. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 


A. W. Brown, Mgr., Davenport, Iowa 
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Des Moines 


THE ROYAL UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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cording to their worth. 


and liberality. 





Operating under the strict Iowa deposit law, which 
protects policy holders. Every policy issued is backed 
by the full reserve held by the state. 


The ROYAL UNION is a company that bristles 
with convincing talking points. 
interest on its assets, its mortality low, its affairs care- 
fully administered, it has an appeal to thinking men. 


The dividends of the company are liberal. 
need not fear competition on this score. 


The ROYAL UNION is the pioneer old line life com- 
pany west of the Mississippi. 
many sections. It believes in compensating agents ac- 


It possesses hundreds of testimonials from those that 
have had relations with it, all testifying to its fairness | 


Enjoying a high rate of 


Agents 


It has blazed the way in 
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New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
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The New England Mutual’s magnificent 
history, its exceptional financial strength and its 
strong foundations for the future give this Company 
its commanding position. @ The public buys New 
England Mutual insurance with absolute confidence 
in the liberality of its policy contract and in the 
management of the trust committed to its charge. 
@ The results of this year, which exceed largely 
those of all previous records, are an unanswerable 
proof of this. @ Agency work for a Company with 
such a record and such a clientele is both a 
rare opportunity for successful labor 
and a privilege in giving 
insurance service. 








Ue ALFRED D. FOSTER, President D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 
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passed from the influence of the work, 
but rather that a number are inclined 
to better prepare themselves to take 
up the work. For instance, from our 
summer school we already have a num- 
ber of enrollments for our agency 
school for the coming October, and no 
doubt from present indications we will 
have available material for twenty-five 
permanent agents by the time the Oc- 
tober class starts. 


Summary of Opinion 


"s-seb our opinion would be 
that 

1. The free school system is a desir- 
able and profitable method of at- 
tracting the right sort of men to 
the business of life insurance. 
That this system furnishes a pros- 
pective agent in life insurance. the 
method of equipping himself for 
the business, so that he can earn a 
living from the start, and thereby 
eliminates the necessity for finan- 
cial assistance and possible losses. 
3. That its advertising value is of con- 

siderable importance. 


Secures Right Sort of Men 


4. That it secures for the business 
men of the right mental attitude. 

5. That it places the agent in a posi- 
tion where his actions can be better 
controlled, and therefore his proba- 
bility of success increased. 

6. That it supplies the necessary edu- 

cation for a field man. 

That by making him a producer 

from the start, it automatically 

solves the problem of maintaining 
the agent. 


Cooperating With General Agents 


A brief outline of our cooperation 
through the correspondence depart- 
ment with our field general agents is 
worthy of mention at this time. 

Every new field man of the company 
is required to take the course, thereby 
relieving his general agent of the de- 
tailed instruction necessary to new 
men, 

Bw enlarging the scope of the cor- 
respondence department, we have re- 
cently been able to supply any of our 
general agents who desired it agency 
material, which no doubt will help them 
solve the problem of securing adequate 
material for field development. In con- 
clusion, we want to emphasize the free 
feature of our work. Any man, any- 
where, can take any one or all three of 
our courses without the slightest obli- 
gation of any kind to the company. In 
fact, he may study with us, and then 
if he so desires, represent another com- 
pany in the field. 


~ 


=~ 





Interesting Displays 

Elaborate displays of the material re- 
garding life insurance which has ap- 
peared in the St. Louis daily papers 
were made at the convention, as well 
as displays of the association advertis- 
ing copy for use in local newspapers, 
and of the ads which have been used 
by banks in various parts of the coun- 
try. 


Cards giving quotations from promi- |: 


ment life insurance executives regard- 
ing the publicity campaign of the asso- 
ciation and the general problem of edu- 
cating the public on the question of life 
insurance were displayed on the con- 
vention floor. 





Three vital elements in salesmanship 
= in selection, development and direc- 
icn. 





If you want to sell insur- 
ance in the richest farm 
belt in the world in a live 
agency, ready to help you 


every minute, address 


S. C. Rosenberg, Gen’l Agt. 


John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Peoria, Ill. 








REPORT ON SCIENTIFIC 
SALESMANSHIP MADE 


Ernest J. Clark Reviews Great 
Work in This Line Done 
in the Past Year 


CREDIT DUE TO WOODS 


Bureau of Research in Carnegie Insti- 
tute Promises Much in Improved 
Methods and Eliminating Waste 


Ernest J. Clark, of Baltimore, chair- 
man of the committee on scientific 
salesmanship, gave an interesting re- 
view of the great progress made dur- 
ing President Woods’ administration. 
His report is in part as follows: 

There has doubtless been no activity 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters during the administration 
just closing which has meant so much 
to both the present and future life in- 
surance agent as that involved in the 
study and development of higher and 
more efficient salesmanship methods. 


Unscientific Methods Prevail 
Life insurance, the most scientific 
business in the world, involving the 
elements of professional service, has 
been, generally speaking, subjected to 





the most unscientific and irregular 
methods in the selection, education and 
training of its agents. 

With the object of correcting these 
conditions, and applying the. principles 
of conservation to the agency forces of 
this country, thereby reducing very ma- 
terially the failures among agents ag- 
gregating many thousands per annum; 
eliminating so far as possible the great 
waste involved and the consequent 
stumbling-block of discouragement to 
young men entering life insurance as a 
vocation, the officers of the National as- 
sociation have devoted much time and 
attention to the study of the important 
questions concerned. 


Analysis of a Successful Agent 


At the mid-year meeting of the execu- 
tive committee, held in Washington 
City on Feb. 22, 1916, the chairman of 
your committee on scientific salesman- 
ship presented a report in which was 
an “Analysis of a Successful Agent,” 
compiled from most exhaustive and 
complete reports received from 548 
agents with earnings in excess of 
$2,500 per annum. 

This analysis complete should be in 
the hands of the entire membership of 
all local associations, as it has been 
prepared in chart form and can be se- 
cured for a aominal sum from the 
office of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at 56 Pine street, 
New York City. 


Bureau of Research Organized 


What your scientific salesmanship 
committee regards as the most impor- 
tant achievement of President Woods’ 








ERNEST J. CLARKE, Baltimore 
Chairman Committee on Scientific Sales- 
manship 





administration was the founding of the 
Carnegie Bureau of Salesmanship Re- 
search on May 25, 1916, and this great, 
and what will doubtless become historic, 
piece of work was accomplished by the 
initiative and persenal influence of 
President Woods. 

The object of the Bureau of Sales- 
manship Research is “for the purpose 
of reducing the cost of selling through 
a cooperative study of the best methods 
of employing and training salesmen.” 
Membership is limited to thirty large 
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business concerns. Each cooperating 
member pays $500 per annum for a 
term of five years, ing a total con- 
tribution of $57,000 toward the expenses 
of the research work during this period. 
Five of our leading life insurance com- 
panies have been admitted to coopera- 
tive membership, which, with the Ed- 
ward A. Woods Agency, Inc., gives to 
life insurance six representatives. 
Pacilities and Scope 


The headquarters of the bureau will 
be at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pittsburgh, which will furnish 
offices, technical laboratory facilities, 
and its complete and constantly grow- 
ing equipment of the best psychological 
apparatus for making mental tests. The 
following quotation from. the prospectus 
of the Bureau indicates the broad and 
exhaustive investigation and instruc- 
tion contemplated: 

“It has been founded for the pur- 
pose of getting a broader basis of es- 
tablished fact, for use in improving 
present methods of selecting and 
training salesmen and improving sales 
methods. This is to be done by: 

“(a) Collecting and systematizing in- 
formation regarding methods now 
used by these successful selling or- 
ganizations in the employment and 
training of salesmen, ‘and in related 
phases of selling, such as advertising, 
circularizing, organizing selling cam- 
paigns, and so on; 

Analysis of Mental Traits 


“(b) Analyzing the mental and person- 

al traits that are found to be char- 
acteristic of highly successful sales- 
men in contrast to moderately suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful salesmen, 
using for this purpose the methods of 
experimental and statistical psychol- 
ogy, together with the data obtained 
from experienced sales managers; 
(c) Carrying forward actual experi- 
ments in the selection and training 
of salesmen, in cooperation with sales 
managers and employment managers, 
enough of whom have already placed 
their sales organizations and records 
at the service of the bureau to insure 
the necessary data for checking the 
results of the studies made; 

“(d) Making available the results of 
these researches through the medium 
of bulletins, trade journals, scientific 
journals and books; and eventually 
through courses of instruction in 
salesmanship, with special opportuni- 
ties for sales managers to study meth- 
ods of selecting and training sales- 
men. 


Sales Organizations 


“The bureau will first make a study 
of the sales organizations of the co- 
operating members, to learn the best 
methods now employed in finding, se- 
lecting, training and supervising sales- 
men. The bureau will also carry on ex- 
periments in the selection of salesmen, 
using the best methods commonly em- 
ployed, and also certain psychological 
tests which have already proved valu- 
able for this purpose. 

“In rating applicants, their’ perform- 
ance in the mental test will be com- 
pared with their relative ability as esti- 
mated by employment managers. Then 
both the test and the managers’ esti- 
mates will be checked by following the 
records of actual success or failure 





HERE is a great opportunity 
for young men entering the life in- 
surance business in the Hawkins’ 


agency in the Corn Belt of Illinois. Special 
interest is given to training young men as 
life insurance salesmen. We have the latest 
forms of life insurance policies to present to 


the public and the most progressive com- 
_ pany to represent. 
GEORGE HAWKINS, General Agent 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
428 Odd Fellows Building 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 








made later on by the salesmen em- 
ployed. These practical experiments 
will furnish a basis for still further im- 
proving the psychological tests. They 
will at the same time furnish a means 
of measuring the skill of employment 
managers in picking the best men.” 
World’s Sales Congress 


On July 9 there was held in Detroit 
the first World’s Sales Congress, in 
which life insurance again, led by Presi- 
dent Woods of the National associa- 
tion, played a most important part. On 
Tuesday, July 11, President Woods ad- 
dressed the Congress on “Selling 
Schools.” The program for. Wednes- 
day, July 12, was made up of sectional 
meetings. Life insurance was most 
creditably represented. 

Prior to adjournment the “World’s 
Sales Congress” effected a permanent 
organization and adopted a constitution, 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers becoming a member of the per- 
manent organization. 

One of the by-products of the congress 
was a decision on the part of the agency 
executives of the respective companies 
participating in the congress to appoint 
a committee, of which Winslow Russell 
is chairman, to consider a plan for or- 
ganization of an Association of Agency 





Officials. We sincerely trust that this 
may be accomplished, as such an or- 
ganization can be made of the greatest 
value in the study of life insurance sales- 
manship in cooperation with the work 
of the National association. 

2 pass 


In view of what has been accom- 
plished by this administration for the 
permanent improvement in life insur- 
ance salesmanship methods and the 
better selection, education and training 
of agents, it seems most fitting that this 
convention should further emphasize 
the questions involved by devoting a 
large part of our program to a consider- 
ation of these problems. 

In conclusion, I wish to refer to the 
excellent work being done in many sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada 
for a higher standard of life insurance 
salesmanship by the colleges, universi- 
ties and high schools through the me- 
dium of their installing regular courses 
in life insurance. Here is where our 
education and conservation work, as 
conducted through the local associa- 
tions, is rendering an invaluable service 
to the cause of true life insurance. 








“Tt is impossible for a man to keep his 
pang unless he can make both ends 
meet.” 
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21 Counties in Northeastern Ohio 
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1865—Fifty-one Years Old—1916 


The Provident Life 


and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN MOYLER, General Agent 
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Richmond, Va. 
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pany’s history, and the expense rate again went down. 


A large surplus having been earned above the requirements of the increased 
1915 regular dividend scale, and the contingency reserves, the Company declared 
‘its fourth SPECIAL DIVIDEND amounting to $1,156,978, payable to policy- 
holders in addition to the regular 1916 dividend. 


The first concern of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company is ABSO- 
LUTESECURITY. Secondly, Liberal Policy contracts without the incorporation 


of any speculative or uncertain features in them. 


Finally it is the aim of the Company to furnish life insurance which is absolutely safe under 
these liberal policies, at THE LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company has always been a strictly mutual company. 
Furthermore, it has always paid its dividends annually, and is recognized throughout the country 
as THE LEADING ANNUAL DIVIDEND COMPANY. 


Being a mutual company in fact as well as in name, its old policies, by application of the 
principle of retroaction, have been made as liberal as its present-day contracts. 


The Mutual Benefit believes in and is featuring MONTHLY INCOME INSURANCE. 


Send for our leaflet regarding it—also for pamphlets analyzing and illustrating our policy 
contract and demonstrating the security of the Company and its mutuality. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 





1845 


to Policyholders 


MANA 


HREE TIMES sinces 1909, THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY has substantially increased its regular 
In addition, four Special Dividends have been 
declared to policyholders since that 
$3,000,000. Moreover the reserve standard of Mutual Benefit 
policies issued prior to 1900 was raised in 1912. The non-forfeit- 
ure values as well as the dividend earning power of these old 
policies was thus materially increased. 


_ THE YEAR 1915 was the most successful in the Company’s 
history of 71 years. The new business was far greater than in 
7 any preceding year; the mortality was the lowest in the Com- 


date aggregating over 
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SAVINGS BANKS AND 
LIFE INSURANCE WORK 


Plan of Cooperation Between 
the Two Interests Is 
Pointed Out 








ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS 





How Movement Started in St. Louis 
and the Motive that Was 
Back of It 





J. Lionberger Davis, vice-president 
of the St. Louis Union Trust Company 
of St. Louis, in his address before the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers showed clearly the value of co- 
operation between savings banks and 
life insurance interests. It will have a 
tendency to increase the ratio of sav- 
ings accounts to population, which in 
the United States at present is the low- 
est in the world, and will perform a 
valuable educational service. 


Strength in Union—Also Danger 


His most interesting paper, in full, 
follows: 

This is an age of cooperation. Never 
before have there been such combi- 
nations of forces, both for good and for 
evil, as during the last quarter of a 
century. We have seen the growth 
and unification of great nations and the 
alliance of nations for war. We have 
watched the formation of great combi- 
nations of capital and of labor. We 
have witnessed gigantic struggles be- 
tween groups of contending nations 
and between the marshalled forces of 
labor and capital. Some of us have al- 
most feared the tendency towards com- 
binations, realizing that in union there 
is danger as well as strength. 


Pear of Trusts 


In the field of insurance the fear of 
oppression or abuse was responsible for 
limitations imposed by law on the 
amount of business your companies 
might write. Many years ago the same 
fear caused the disestablishment of our 
national bank; and a few years ago 
made it impossible to create any cen- 
tralized banking system when a reform 
in our currency system became impera- 
tive. 

As a nation we have not yet out- 
grown our apprehensions about trusts 
and the centralization of governmental 
powers. And yet every thoughtful 
man must realize that the path of prog- 
ress lies along the lines of greater co- 
operation. 


Advantage of Pooling Risks 


What, for example, would we do for 
our widows and orphans if it were not 
for life insurance? And how could 
there be life insurance without the co- 
operation of millions of men and 
women? Think for a moment what it 
would mean if each of us had to save 
for our dependents after we are gorfe 
without the aid of insurance. 
we had no savings banks the strain on 
most of us would be well nigh unbear- 
able. 

Having discovered and demonstrated 
the great advantage of pooling our 
risks and savings, what is more natural 
than that insurance companies and sav- 
ings banks should see the advantage 
to them, and to all of us, in a closer co- 
operation.: Already they have a com- 
munity of interest in their investments, 
for both have invested the funds en- 
trusted to them in the same general 
character of securities. 


Working Hand in Hand 


But it remained for the present year 
to see a campaign started which has for 


And if |- 


company and savings bank hand in 
hand for more business and greater 
service. The St. Louis Union Bank in 
this city published last spring a series 
of advertisements in the press of St. 
Louis, pointing out the advantages of 
life insurance and rig ied a way to 
save the money to pay for the pre- 
miums,. The idea was revolutionary in 
one sense and yet, in spite of the fear 
of many bankers, it was a sound one be- 
cause in harmony with that tendency 
toward cooperation which is so char- 
acteristic of the present time. 

The insurance companies had con- 
ducted a successful campaign of com- 
munity advertising in which many 
companies learned that what is good for 
ness of life insurance generally. The 
companies learned that what is good for 
each is good for all and that what is 
harmful for one is: bad for all—a lesson 
we might all learn in our national life 
with profit to all of us. 


St. Louis Bank Starts Campaign 


It remained, however, for the St. 
Louis bank to extend the principle to 
its campaign and the results, as per- 
haps you know, have not been disap- 
pointing, either to the insurance com- 
panies or to the banks. In fact the 
idea spread and one or more banks in 
131 cities throughout the country con- 
ducted similar advertising campaigns. 
But in addition to the benefit to the 
immediate beneficiaries of the cam- 
paign is the wider result of such a 
program. When the campaign was 
started there were protests from bank- 
ers voicing the belief, which is all too 
prevalent, that what benefits a com- 
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petitor must hurt one’s own business. 
The destruction of such a belief, if 
nothing else were accomplished, would 
be a distinct step forward in our econ- 
omic thought. If a closer cooperation 
between insurance companies and sav- 
ings banks can be brought about so 
that each may increase its service and 
both may be aided in guarding the sav- 
ings of our people, this nation may yet 
be encouraged to become thrifty in- 





virtue which America has yet to ac- 
quire is realized by all. 
Lowest Ratio in United States 


It is significant that in the United 
States, where wages are notoriously 
high, only 99 people out of each 1,000 
have savings accounts, whereas in Aus- 
tralia there are 300; in England, 302; in 
Germany, 317; in France, 346; in Bel- 
gium, 397, and in Switzerland, 554. It 
is also significant that in Germany, 
France, England and Japan, the num- 
ber of depositors is greater than in 
the United States, and that in Ger- 
many the aggregate amount of savings 
deposits is almost as large as the ag- 
gregate in the United States, although 
Germany’s population is only about 
two-thirds as large as our own. 


Performing Educational Service 


Of all the great industrial nations 
ours has been the last to establish sys- 
tems of workmen’s compensation, and 
in many of our states, notably in Mis- 
souri, the old common law of liability 
still exists. We have practically no 
public system of sickness, unemploy- 
ment, old age or widows’ insurance or 
pensions, so that the insurance com- 
panies and savings banks have oppor- 
tunities and duties which are greater 
than perhaps we realize. It may seem a 
surprising thing to say, but the banks 
and insurance companies are perform- 
ing services which are educational in 
every sense of that word and are doing 
more, a thousand times, than any other 
agency to reduce poverty. Insurance 
companies have been invaluable aids 





stead of extravagant. That thrift is a 


in promoting public health measures, 





Admitted Assets 


Dec. 31, 1904 
$662,561.96 


Dec. 31, 1908 
$1,479,448.07 


$3,085, 122.30 


Dec. 31, 1914 


$10,512,116.72 


June 30, 1916 
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OF ST. LOUIS 


Guarantee Fund to Policyholders 


Dec. 31, 1904 
$152,052.64 


Dec. 31, 1908 
$232,810.01 


Dec. 31, 1911 


$589,511.81 


Dec. 31, 1914 


$2,117,822.79 


June 30, 1916 
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Comparative Statement Showing Growth of Company 


Insurance Account 


Dec. 31, 1904 
$10,135,564.00 


Dec. 31, 1908 


$20,528,827.00 


$30,610, 632.00 


Dec. 31, 1914 


$93,364,394 00 


June 30, 1916 


* $12,888,300.62  $2,450,547.55  $121,006,692.00 


THE FASTEST GROWING COMPANY OF ITS SIZE IN THE WORLD 
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UP-TO- DATE—LIVE—AGGRESSIVE 


MISSOURI STATE POLICIES— 


are unexcelled—written on the Annual Dividend and 
Non-Participating plans, with many unique features. 


LIBERAL AND ATTRACTIVE CONTRACTS— 


to agents who desire to make permanent connections. 
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and in this city, as in others, one com- 
pany was a powerful instrument in the 
fight for better housing conditions. 


Making Thrift National 


With such opportunities for service, 
with the strength which comes from 
the cooperation of millions, comes the 
great responsibility which rests upon 
all of us who are connected with in- 
surance company or savings bank. We 
have the duty of making thrift a na- 
tional characteristic, we have the duty 
of safeguarding the millions of the 
savings of the nation and we have the 
duty of so conducting the business of 
which we are trustees and executives 
that the greatest service to our policy- 
holders and depositors can be ren- 
dered. 

We hear a great deal about philan- 
thropy, we see great charities and 
foundations grow among us and we 
read of great benefactions; but how 
many of us realize that the best form 
of philanthropy is a useful business, 
honestly and intelligently conducted? 
How many of us stop to think that the 
encouragement of a people to save for 
the rainy day is a higher service than 
the relief of the needy who might have 
made provision for themselves? 


Poresight to the Front 


In medicine we see the emphasis be- 
ing placed more and more upon the 
prevention of disease. In industry we 
hear the cry of “safety-first.” Social 
workers are subordinating charity to 
justice, and everywhere, on all sides, 
we feel the current which carries us 
forward toward the time when pov- 
erty, disease, vice and crime will be 
combated more and more successfully 
by the combined forces of good. 

I know of no greater forces in this 
movement than those of the insurance 
company and the savings bank. And 
now that they have joined hands and 
have begun a.closer cooperation we 
may well hope and expect greater 
power and service from both. 








Mead Reports on 
Membership Campaign 




















The report of the national member- 
ship campaign, which was conducted 
by W. Dwight Mead of the Pacific 
Mutual Life at Seattle, being chairman 
of the membership committee, stated: 

From reports received to date, it ap- 
pears that the cups have been wor by 
the following associations in the vari- 
ous districts: Northeastern, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; metropolitan, Harrisburg; 
central, St. Louis, Mo.; middle eastern, 
Kanawha; Texas, Dallas; southeastern, 
Raleigh, N. C.; western, Salt Lake Citv. 


Annnal Study of Prospects 


In presenting this report, I would 
recommend that each association have 
a special membership committee go 
over their list of members at least once 
a year and then make a canvass of all 
life insurance men licensed to do busi- 
ness in that state. The smaller asso- 
ciations in this campaign have made 
larger increases in proportion to their 
actual members than have the’ larger 
ones. They seem to take more of an 
interest than do the bigger associations. 


Recommends More Prizes 


I would recommend that these con- 
tests be continued, and that there be 
one contest each year, and that the said 
contests commence not later than No- 
vember the first and run for six months, 
and that the winning association in 
each district be presented with the cup 
at the time of the National convention, 
this cup to remain in the possession of 
the winning association for one year, 
and the association winning the cup 
three consecutive times to retain the 
same permanently. 

I would recommend that the subdi- 
visions of the United States remain 
just as they are, for the reason that 


BEST PLAN IN USING 
PUBLICITY MATTER 


Daily Papers Do Not Present Life 
Insurance as It Deserves 
to Be 











MANY AVENUES ARE OPEN 





Continuity of United Effort is Needed 
to Bring Greatest Results 
from Advertising 





J. W. Bishop, manager of the home 
office district of the Volunteer State 
Life of Chattanooga, gives his views as 
to best methods to pursue in using the 
publicity material of the National Life 
Underwriters Association. 

He. said in part: 


Advertising Is Purchased Publicity 


Publicity and advertising as applied 
to the life insurance business are al- 
most synonymous, but in reality ad- 
vertising is purchased publicity. You 
are all aware that there was very little 
publicity educational in its nature to 
be found in any of the magazines, peri- 
odicals or the daily press until recently. 


Too Much Lawson 


It is true that some of the big New 
York companies got a great deal of 
free publicity through the courtesy of 
Thomas W. Lawson, assisted by 
Messrs. Armstrong and Hughes, a few 
years ago. This, of course, reached 
nearly all publications and especially 
the daily press; but this, like nearly 
anything else we get for nothing, was 
quite detrimental to those and a great 
many other companies, and some of 
their policyholders for a while after 
the expose, as the lapse ratio during 
that period will indicate. 


Adverse Publicity Better Than None 


Yet, even this publicity had a whole- 
some effect on the public and our busi- 
ness, as it put the people on guard and 
made investigators of them, and they 
found that after all legal reserve insur- 
ance is fundamentally correct and per- 
fectly safe, since it is founded on sci- 
entific principles. So from this exam- 
ple, we see that adverse publicity is 
ne better than no publicity at 
all. 

Tribute to Insurance Salesman 


It is a wonderful tribute to the life 
insurance salesman when we state that 
$1,250,000,000 life insurance was sold last 
year, but think of the possibilities in 
this great business of ours if we could 
share in the free publicity that is given 
to many less worthy causes. 

If life insurance publicity for the 





it is very much easier to find seven 
men to do a large amount than it is 
to find 27 to do a small amount of 
work, and I would therefore recom- 
mend that the new chairman of the 
committee, whoever he may be, in con- 
junction with the executive committee 
and the president, choose men both 
aggressive and progressive, and that 
these men be given to understand they 
are being chosen because of the fact 
that they are men of standing, and that 
they believe that the membership of 
the National association should be in- 
creased until we have at least 20,000 
members, 
Centrally Located Chairman 


I would further recommend that the 
man chosen for the chairmanship be 
located more nearly at the center of 
population than was the present chair- 
man, who was in a coast city, as it has 
been most difficult to conduct this cam- 
paign at a distance of 2,000 miles from 
most of the associations and at a dis- 
tance of 3,000 miles from a great many 
others. 
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‘tive investors in life insurance. 



















































BECAUSE 
IT IS THOROUGHLY DEPENDABLE 


IT 


is known everywhere as a policy-holders’ 


company. 
GIVES 


the Best Life Insurance Service that 
sixty-six years’ experience can devise. 


THE 


National’s new policies are modern 
through and through and are arranged 
to give the insured the broadest measure 
of protection and the most flexible ser- 
vice at all times. 


MOST 
attractive in the quality and distribution 
of its investments. Its investment record 
and strong asset composition have made 
the National very popular with conserva- 


SATISFACTORY 
experience in every department of its 
business has enabled the National to 
make large increases in its dividends to 
policy-holders in the last decade, thus 
making the cost of its insurance low. 


SERVICE 


to policy-holders is its aim and its rec- 
ord. Intelligent and careful attention to 
every detail. 


Write for a copy of the booklet, “The 
Best Life Insurance Service.” 





National Life Insurance Co. | 
Montpelier, Vermont | 
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past year had occupied half the space 
which was given by the daily press, 
through illuminated headlines on front 
pages, to stories of murder and other 
terrible crimes, the effect upon society 
would have been entirely different. 


Vision of Their Opportunities 


It is deplorable, when we think that 
bright, able men like the publishers and 
editors of the great daily papers, who 
really are earnest in their endeavors to 
enlighten and help the great public 
they serve, have not had the vision of 
their opportunities to bring squarely 
before their readers this, the greatest 
of all their responsibilities, the protec- 
tion of their homes and loved ones from 
that lurking wolf, extreme poverty, 
‘with its kindred destroyer—ignorance. 

There are many avenues of publicity 
—the press, the moving picture film, 
the cards in the street cars, and the 
outside billboard posters—any of which 
can be used to some advantage. 


Adoption of Dr. Huebner’s Book 


One of the greatest forward move- 
ments by this Association along public- 
ity lines was the adoption of Dr. Hueb- 
ner’s text-book on life insurance, and 
it is our duty as representatives of the 
various local associations to see that 
it becomes a part of the curriculum in 
our high schools and colleges. The 
study of this book will have a benefi- 
cent effect upon the public generally. 
How are we to obtain the desired re- 
sults? 

Independent and individual efforts 
will never accomplish what we need, 
but cooperation will. Spasmodic ad- 
vertising will accomplish little, but con- 
tinuity of united efforts will bring re- 
sults which will surprise the most op- 
timistic in our ranks. 

Liberal Use of Expert’s Copy 


We should liberally use the copy 
prepared by the experts employed by 
the National association, as it is under- 
standable to the high and low, alike, 
and contains animating ideas and sug- 
gestions, which are sure to have a 
helpful influence on those who read it. 


Praises Mr. Horner 


Warner M. Horner deserves great 
praise for promulgating and dissemi- 
nating his great idea of institutional 
advertising for the life insurance busi- 
ness. He has labored hard and sacri- 
ficed time and money in furthering this 
theory, and while his efforts may not 
as yet have met with the success they 
deserve and that he expected, yet they 
are bearing fruit, and I am sure that 
he has occasion to rejoice in the knowl- 
edge of that which has already been 
accomplished. Mr. Horner once said: 
“Too small a percentage of life insur- 
ance agents themselves recognize that 
they are called to a work of large im- 
port and have the opportunity to ren- 
der a great service to humanity. A life 
insurance agent who does not under- 
stand the economic application of what 
he is doing, and rise to its professional 
attainments, is a positive detriment to 
the business. The proper and ade- 
quate purchase of a life insurance pol- 
icy as the care and selection of an in- 
dividual’s insurance -over a term of 
years, calls for a professional service, 
personally rendered by a trained inai- 
vidual, possessing integrity and intelli- 
gence of the highest order.” 

Through publicity we can raise our 
professional standard, as disreputable 
or unqualified agents cannot stand the 
piercing searchlight of publicity any 
more than a spurious coin can stand 
the acid test. 

In our Chattanooga association we 
have spent several thousand dollars for 
publicity, but I am sure our benefits 
have been manifold. 

The Chattanooga Plan 

We have used what is known by 
the other associations as the Chat- 
tanooga plan, so named because we 
originated it. In this plan, we use 
about sixty inches of space in the 
Chattanooga News, on the page oppo- 








J. W. BISHOP, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





site the editorial page, every week. This 
appears as a paper within a paper and 
is captioned, “The Life Insurance 
News.” This paper has its editorials 
and squibs with human interest stories 
and a short treatise in each issue, from 
a leading business or professional man, 
giving his viewpoint of life insurance. 
With the last named feature of the 
paper, we give a cut of the man writing 
the special article. 


Photograph of Prominent Citizen 


This likeness of a prominent man in 
the community attracts attention and 
guarantees to us that our paper will 
be read by the public and at the same 
time, dignifies our business. As a re- 
sult of this publicity, rebating, twisting, 
and the other evils of the business have 
disappeared before an enlightened pub- 
lic, and our business has increased in 
like proportion. 

Let me reiterate that we must have 
publicity in our business—we must co- 
operate in our local associations in a 
united work, and we must cooperate 
with the National association as nearly 
as possible, by using its publicity ma- 
terial and suggestions. 





President Edward A. Woods was a 
dynamo, a pepper-box, an uncorked can of 
gunpowder, or anything else which de- 
notes unlimited go-fast and energy. He 
shoved the convention through in a way 
it has never been shoved before; when his 
gavel banged it was like the shot of a 
gun; he was bound and determined that 
this convention for one was going through 
on time. And it did. 





LIFE INSURANCE FROM 
LAYMAN’S STANDPOINT 


Editor Tells Companies and Gen- 
-eral Agents to Cut Out the 
Driftwood 


PROTECTION FOR BUSINESS 


Burdens Are Made Lighter and Credit 
Is Kept Unimpaired By 
Indemnity 





William C. Edgar, editor of the 
“Bellman,” of Minneapolis, read a most 
excellent paper on the subject of “Life 
Insurance From a Layman’s Stand- 
point,” in which he gave some good 
advice to the members of the associa- 
tion as well as to the companies them- 





selves. 

The value of life insurance, the lack 
of knowledge of some of its salesmen, 
which retards the business, as a whole, 
as well as themselves and the growing | 
demand for business insurance, were 
some of his strong points. His pape | 
in part follows: 

I can tell you nothing about your 
side of the insurance business, but as 
one who, for more than thirty years, | 
has been on the firing line as a target 
for the insurance sharpshooters, keen 
on hitting the bull’s-eye, and thereby 
bagging the premium, I may possibly 
be able to give you a hint or two, drawn 
from experience on the other—the in- 
sured’s—side touching the best kind of 
ammunition to use in order to get re- 
sults and the sort of offensive that is 
most likely to prevail against the chief 
enemies of life insurance, the forces of 
indifference and inertia. 


Practices What He Preaches 


As showing that respect for the in- 
stitution and belief in its immense value 
to mankind are something more than 
platitudinous theories with me, I may 
be pardoned for claiming that what I 
preach I practice. I am an editor and, 
as you are aware, editors are, both 
naturally and properly, comparatively 
poor men. In these days, when multi- 
millionaires are a drug in the market, 
it is part of an editor’s distinction to be 
decently and respectably poor, which 
does not mean to be so poverty stricken 
as to be unable promptly to pay pre- 
miums. 

A fair amount of editorial ability is 





not incompatible with the kind of plain, 





common-sense that makes reasonable 
provision for the future of one’s family 
and.one’s self. Indeed, the more lim- 
ited the earning capacity, the greater 
the need for such foresight. 


Not Possessed of Saving Temperament 


It required no great amount of dis- 
cernment for me to realize early in my 
career that the.chances of amassing 2 
fortune in my profession were exceed- 
ingly small. I also discovered very soon 
that I was not possessed of the saving 
temperament. It followed, logically, 
that if I expected, as a result of my 
labors, to secure a sufficient competency 
to meet the requirements of advancing 
years, I must resort to the kind of en- 
forced savings offered by life insurance, 
which gave protection to my family in 
the meantime, and at maturity of the 
policy gave me a fair return for the in- 
vestment, should I survive. 

Adds Business Insurance 


I, therefore, insured my life at the be- 
ginning of my business life for as much 
as could possibly afford, and with 
every advancing step in it I added more 


| policies, being careful in every case to 


choose well-established companies of 


| unquestioned reliability. As I came into 
| relations of higher responsibility with 


the company I served, and realized 
what this meant to it, I used my influ- 
ence to induce it to take out policies on 
my life payable to itself. For these it 
paid the premiums, and as these policies 


| mature, it fully realizes the wisdom of 


this course. It, therefore, happens that, 
for a man of my means and of my pro- 
fession, I am now and have long been 
insured to an _ exceptionally heavy 
amount. 


Tempted, But Adhers to Plan 


The way has been long, and I con- 
fess that meeting these large premium 
payments has frequently been burden- 
some and somewhat difficult, especially 
during the lean years of adverse condi- 
tions. Often I have been tempted to 
unload by cancellations, and sometimes 
I have been obliged to borrow on my 
policies to meet an urgent demand, but 
convinced of the inherent soundness of 
my plan, for one of my temperament 
and occupation, I have continuously 
and consistently adhered to it, and the 
results have been astonishingly satis- 
factory. 

Compulsory Saving 


Thus, as a result of my own practical 
experience, I speak of the service ren- 
dered by life insurance. It may be 
contended by shrewd financiers that 
the same amount paid for premiums, if 
invested at the ordinary rate of interest, 
would have brought larger returns. 
This may be true, but, as I have said, 
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See the new low Rates. 


Insurance Co. - 


under our direct general agency contract. 
Our Policies provide for: 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY, 
DISABILITY BENEFITS, 
REDUCING PREMIUMS. 

John F. Roche, Vice-President 


The Manhattan Life 


66 Broadway, New York 
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OUR WAY 








WE UNDERSTAND 


Managed by men who understand 
the agent’s problems and help him 
solve them through the practical 
co-operation of home office officials 
and field supervisors. 


ASK ANY INSURANCE 
AGENT 


in our territory—no matter what 
company he is with—and you will 
hear a good word, for there are 
no knockers on Lincoln Life. 


OUR HOME STATE 


Although we cover only one-fourth of our home 
state as yet, we write more business in it than any 
other company—barring Industrial companies. 


OUR SALESMANSHIP 
BULLETIN 


issued weekly, is a crackerjack. It is not full of 
theoretical ‘‘bull,’’ but of proved, practical ideas 


Our way will coin the coin for you 
As nothing else on earth can do. 


RECORD OF GROWTH 
FOR 10 YAFRS 


SEPTEMBER Ist 
$1,600,000 
$2,700,000 
$5,100,000 


$7,800,000 
$21,200,000 


$28,500,000 





SEE POCKET INDEX FOR 
COMPLETE RECORDS 











that will help solve your field problems. It will 
help any life insurance salesman, no matter with 
whom or where employed. 


We will be glad to put you on the mailing list 
without obligation on your part, and we 
will NOT write afterwards soliciting you to 
join our agency forces. 


If you want the help of this service, write us. 





LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


ARTHUR F. HALL 
Ist Vice-President and General Manager 


FRANKLIN B. MEAD 
Secretary and Actuary 


WALTER T. SHEPARD 
3rd Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 
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I am ‘not blessed, or cursed, with the 
much-lauded saving habit, and the point 
is that I would not have so set aside 
and invested the money. I would have 
spent it. Being obliged to pay the pre- 
miums or forfeit the policy, I paid and 
continued to pay as the years went by, 
never once, even in the hardest times, 
suffering a policy to lapse. It was 
compulsory saving. 

Another source of satisfaction and 
strength afforded by life insurance 
which no investment could have given 
was the knowledge, during all these 
years, that should I die those depend- 
ent upon me would be provided for. 
This gives courage and confidence to 
meet the exigencies of life. 


So Called Expert Appears 


Nor did I lack the assiduous and dis- 
interested attention of a so-called in- 
surance expert who, for a conditional 
consideration, undertook to examine 
my policies and analyze their true in- 
wardness. He demonstrated that, by 
cancelling most of them at their cash 
surrender value, securing a return of 
what was termed “my own money,” and 
taking out instead “straight insurance,” 
payable at death, I could vastly improve 
my estate. This glib gentleman con- 
ducted his verbal raid upon established 
insurance methods with great plausibil- 
ity and an amazing arithmetical alacrity 
which might well have overwhelmed the 
supposed comprehension of the mere 
“literary feller.” In my case his efforts 
were unavailing, and to the surprise of 
the “expert” 1 informed him that he 
had not proved his case, and, therefore, 
had not earned his fee. When he de- 
murred at my decision, by the assist- 
ance of my lawyer I easily convinced 
him that I was right, and he abandoned 
the claim as unprofitable. 


A Job, or a Profession? 


Are you gentlemen really alive to the 
possibilities of your own business? Do 
you fully comprehend the responsibil- 
ities of your profession? Do you real- 
ize what well-conducted life insurance 
can do for the average business and 
professional man, and are you able to 

lace these advantages coherently, 
ogically, plainly and convincingly be- 
fore possible clients? Do you under- 
stand, as a necessary preliminary to 
successful solicitation, the mind and 
the thought of the professional and 
business man when he considers life 
insurance, not as a superficial luxury 
reserved for the rich and prosperous, 
by which more is added to a sufficiency 
for inheritors, but as a necessity, an 
asset, a source of strength and con- 
fidence, an inciter of courage, a strong 
bulwark against adversity, a helpful 
and inspiring influence in daily life, and 
an absolutely certain foundation on 
which to build a future competence, 
which means security and peace for old 
age? Are you merely holding down a 
well-paid job, taking what comes with 
it and from-it perfunctorily, or are you 
making life insurance a profession, hon- 
oring it with all your mind and all your 
energies; giving your whole heart to it, 
mere servants of your business? 


Business Poll Parrots 


I sometimes wonder where some in- 
surance companies dig up their agents. 
Many of them seem to have been ex- 
humed from some prehistoric monu- 
ment erected to the mental incapacity 
of humanity as it existed in the dark 





ages. Many solicitors are full of in- 
surance cant and the familiar trite 
platitudes of the business; they repeat 
this patter like a child reciting a lesson 
committed to memory. An interruption 
to their monologue throws them into 
utter confusion. 

Such representatives merely spoil the 
prospects of able men in full command 
of their subject. Where, by stupid 
persistency and dogged insistence, they 
secure a reluctant policy for a thousand 
dollars, a first-class representative could 
have obtained not only a ten thousand 
dollar policy but, what is more im- 
portant, the awakened and enlightened 
and sympathetic understanding of the 
insured in the meaning and significance 
of sound life insurance and his enduring 
adherence to its principles. 


Weed Out and Educate In 


If I could venture to advise the insur- 
ance companies on their own business, 
I would say, “Get rid of the dead-wood.” 
Cut out of your organizations, at least 
where they approach the insurable pub- 
lic, the lame, the halt and the blind, 
metaphorically speaking. Weed out the 
indifferents, the incompetents and tne 
mere job holders. Take the remainder, 
who have the true spirit in them, and 
drill them up to the highest standards, 
give them the inspiration of sound in- 
surance doctrine, teach them the mean- 
ing of the profession of underwriting, 
make them masters of it, and recruit 
these forces from those who become 
life insurance agents, not because they 
want or need something to do, but be- 
cause they are impelled, indeed com- 
pelled, to follow this calling from a 
deep-rooted belief in its fundamental 
usefulness and high worthiness. 


Wo Use for Side Liners 


A man who attempts to sell life in- 
surance on the side has no proper place 
in modern business life. He is a non- 
descript and a despoiler of fair pros- 
pects. He will mar ten times more 
than he makes. We who buy insurance 
from right motives want no butcher or 
baker or candlestick-maker; no banker, 
broker or merchant, to peddle policies 
to us. Ejither send us specialists who 
know their business from the ground up 
in all its ramifications and intricacies, 
or let us alone. Life insurance is ais- 
honored and belittled by indifferent and 
half-hearted service. 


Left to Own Devices 


In speaking of business insurance, I 
shall repeat what I have already written 
and what has already appeared in the 
Bellman. In this connection may I 
say that, while professional and busi- 
ness men have needed the counsel and 
guidance of experienced and capable 
agents in placing business insurance, 
they have in most cases been left large- 
ly to their own devices and that, 
strangely enough, the initiative in creat- 
ing business insurance has very fre- 
quently sprung from the insured for 
lack of just such intelligent and com- 
petent representation as I have advo- 
cated. 


Of Recent Origin 


While it is probably not a new idea 
for men of large means and important 
business relations to carry heavy life in- 
surance, payable to their estates, or to 
the concerns in which they are inter- 
ested, the theory of insuring a life, the 
existence of which is valuable to a cor- 





poration or firm, for an amount ap- 
proximately equal to its value in the 
business or, at least, for a sum that 
would enable the beneficiary under the 
policy to continue the business, after 
the death of the insured, without danger 
of financial interruption or complica- 
tion, is of comparatively recent origin, 
at least in the United States. 


Not an Unusual Occurrence . 


Formerly it was not an unusual oc- 
currence for a business suddenly to be 
thrown into financial difficulties on ac- 
count of the death of its active and 
most responsible head. Frequently it 
happened that the death occurred at a 
critical time in the business life of the 
concern, as such things have a perverse 
way of doing. The strain, at such a 
time, is always heavy upon the man 
who must carry the financial burden, 
and naturally would have a tendency to 
weaken him physically, thus bringing 
about the very event that it was vitally 
important to avoid. 

The business might have been a 
prosperous one, inherently, and if it-had 
been given time to recover from the 
loss of its directing head, it could have 
survived and prospered, but, under 
such circumstances, it often became 
necessary, in order to satisfy creditors 
and settle the estate, to proceed to dis- 
solution and, as a result, the business 
became demoralized and disintegrated, 
to the loss of all concerned. 


Provides Modern Method 


Business life insurance, by which is 
meant life insurance for the protection, 
primarily, of the business interests of 
the assured, in contradistinction to per- 
sonal insurance, provides the modern 
and highly satisfactory method of pro- 
tection against such contingencies as 
this, and others no less threatening to 
the enduring prosperity of the business, 
in which one, or perhaps several, men 
take an active and directing part and are 
chiefly responsible for the outcome. 

The benefits of such insurance are not 
confined, however, to those resultant 
from the payment of the policy, either 
at death or its maturity; other valuable 
qualities are characteristic of it. The 
fact that a business concern is protect- 
ing itself by this method is, in itself, a 
very material addition to its financial 
strength and credit. 


Lightens Business Burdens 


It is needless to say that the posses- 
sion of such insurance lightens the busi- 
ness burdens of the conscientious man 
who feels that to die and leave his 
business creditors unsatisfied would dis- 
grace and dishonor his name and hu- 
miliate his family. He is better and 
stronger for the knowledge that he has 
done his utmost to prevent this post- 
humous calamity, and hence he is phys- 
ically less apt to yield to death at the 
time his business needs him most. 

Nor do these enumerations exhaust 
the benefits accruing from sound busi- 
ness life insurance. In the history of 
almost every successful or enduring 
enterprise there comes a time when it 
is inexpedient, or perhaps impossible, 
to obtain additional money, which may 
be urgently required to meet an emer- 
gency, or tide affairs over a temporary 
period of reverses or continued dullness. 

It is then that the business life in- 
surance policy demonstrates its great 
usefulness, and its beneficiary is glad 
that during more prosperous years the 





premiums were paid and scarcely felt 
at the time. The policy rivals the 
wonderful lamp of Aladdin, which, being 
rubbed, brought forth the desired 
riches. Without any loss of time, its 
full loan value is available in hard cash; 
the insuring. company will be prompt 
in giving the holder the amount guaran- 
teed by the terms of his policy, taking 
it as security for the loan, at a low rate 
of interest. 


Opens an Enormous Field 


The possibilities and advantages of 
this form of indemnity open an en- 
ormous field for the extension of the 
life insurance business. From being a 
matter of personal and family protec- 
tion, it becomes one of impersonal and 
more widely diffused interest, in which 
both the debtor and creditor classes are 
vitally concerned. Moreover, the 
amount of the average personal policy, 
the premiums of which are paid by the 
individual, is small compared to that 
required to protect the interests of a 
business of even moderate dimensions. 


Ambition to Extend Service 


Larger policies and, consequently, 
greater premiums, the difference be- 
tween a retail and a wholesale life in- 
surance business, ought to have inspired 
insurance representatives promptly with 
an ambition to extend this branch of 
their service to the utmost possible ex- 
tent. Strange to relate, however, the 
business man himself, rather than the 
life insurance agent, was the first to 
realize the advantages of this modern 
method of protecting himself and his 
associates. Indeed, it is only recently 
that general and concerted action has 
been taken by insurance companies 
more effectually to handle this excep- 
tionally important department of their 
business. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 





July 31, 1916—Sept. 13, 1916 
BY H. WIBIRT SPENCE 
Balance on hand July 31, 1916...$ 6,804.42 
Receipts during the year........ 19,929.22 
Total: TECOIPUS® 206s ccccccccses $26,733.64 
Disbursements ........seeeeeees $22,904.14 
Balance on hand.............. $ 3,829.50 


Our congratulations are due the St. 
Louis association for having made _ the 
largest increase in the payment of dues 
It paid $323 last year and $890 this year, 
an increase of $567. 

The associations paying dues amounting 
to $200 or more for the year June 1 
1916, are as follows: 





TN, MOGI Bevin e464 04 Doiwicveis wreqeiesiaaue $1,431 
Be I 5 65 3.56:56- 9118 10.6: 6. 4.8 dees Sretore. wet 890 
Re MACMMNMMCROEAS 66) 565416 6.140660 e'p 6s 6-4 1d16 0/010 453 
Cleveland ...... 398 
BOSTON 6. ois.ccs ces 380 
Philadelphia 285 
Puget Sound 275 
North Texas (Dallas).............. 246 
ROO 0 5a: 0 1:8 5y Brera, 8a 5 isle Groom reraie es 243 
tO ARR irae ean ee ee een 213 
NAIR SRAEIEUES og, ain oF pile ics eae gis so die oldies 0 ce 212 





Get a Cold Deal 


For the first time the insurance papers 
were not permitted to establish head- 
quarters on the convention floor. One 
room was assigned to the press. Neither 
were the insurance papers permitted to 
distribute copies on the convention floor 
nor was printed matter of any kind al- 
lowed to be distributed in the conven- 
tion hall. 

Headquarters for THe Western Un- 
DERWRITER were established at Room 223, 
Pierce building, directly opposite the 
entrance to the Planters hotel. 
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THE JOHN HANCOCK 


has stood the test of time with 
ever increasing success. 
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that HAS proved ite value, not the one 
that HOPES to prove it. 
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Liberal renewal contracts and desirable territory in Ohio and West Virginia. 
Unexcelled policy contracts. 


J. C. CAMPBELL, STATE AGENT COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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| | JOIN THE $3,000,000 AGENCY - 
The Company is Right’ - | 
There are Special Advantages in Working in the Home Office General Agency of | 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
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John L. Shuff, Manager 


Wanted: A Few More High Grade Men. 
ELEVENTH FLOOR, UNION CENTRAL BUILDING 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


($5, 000, 000 NEXT YEAR) | 
The Territory is the Best 


Home Office General Agency 


Fully Equipped Agents’ Service Department, in charge of H. C. COX, 
Mathematician (formerly in the home office actuarial department). 
























Agents Wanted 


The Southern Ohio 
Agency of 


The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 

has some territory open for 

men who can make good. 


Our Service Plan for Agents 
will help you. 


ADDRESS 
E. R. FERGUSON, Manager 
Sixth Floor, Union Trust Building 
CINCINNATI 


Agents Wanted 





THE ; 
CINCINNATI AGENCY 


OF THE 


PROVIDENT LIFE 
& Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
ESTABLISHED 1868 





UNION TRUST BUILDING 


WM. D. YERGER, Gen’! Agent 
ROOM 312-315 


S. P. ELLIS, Gen’l Agent 
ROOM 419-420 


The satisfaction of the old policy 
holders of this agency is its best 
recommendation both to pros- 
pective applicants for insurance and 
to those who contemplate making 
life insurance their profession. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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CINCINNATI 


SEES eee nett allt NAL ANAL ALM le 
DESERET 


Metropolitan Cincinnati is a 
city of over half a million pros- 
perous, thnfty, hard-working 
people. The nearest large city 
to the center of population, the 
gateway to the awakened 


Southland, a future of continued 
growth and prosperity lies be- 


fore the Queen City of the 
West. 


Cincinnatians believe in insurance and 
have the money to buyit. A spirit of 
loyal co-operation characterizes the 
Cincinnati Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. A vigorous advertising campaign 
is being carried on in the local news- 
papers. No city offers better opportu- 
= to high-grade life insurance men. 
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THE PENN 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of Philadelphia 





A liberal contract for 
one who can sell life 
insurance. 


J.W.IREDELL, Jr. | 
& SON 


General Managers 


Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati 








THE MUTUAL 
BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 
~ 
L. D. DREWRY & CO. 


STATE AGENTS 
FOR OHIO 


INGALLS BUILDING 
CINCINNATI 
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“The “Home? ““Come to 
of Bruehl HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK Cincinnati 
ple ea in our territory in Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky, gives with the | 
al ‘6 Character 
Mare tg the benefit of our 55 years of “A Square Deal” to i 
Generations Company 
‘isiteeeeaiiiatiion our clients. Come with ® 


W. A. R. BRUEHL & SON (***isci"**) General Managers, CINCINNATI, OHIO | 


REPRESENTING THE 
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SECRETARY TELLS OF 
GROWTH AND PROGRESS 


A. C. Larson Sums Up Big Ac- 
complishments of National 
Association 
1,116 GAIN IN MEMBERS 
Methods That Have Helped Secure 


Acquisitions Reported—Suggestions 
for Amendments 





National Secretary A. C. Larson of 
Madison, Wis., presented, a very able 
and interesting report. He said: 

The history of the twenty-seventh 
year of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters began at the Golden Gate, 
and to this hour has been a record of 
remarkable achievements, of far reach- 
ing effects. Led by that courteous and 
intelligent human dynamo, Edward A. 
Woods, new trails of thought and ac- 
tion have been blazed. 

The executive council meeting at 
which the year’s work was planned, the 
mid-year executive council meeting, the 
inaugural dinner at Pittsburgh, the 
southeast and northwest congresses, a 
joint meeting of the St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis association, an organization 
meeting at La Crosse, Wis., and two 
meetings at Milwaukee were notable. 


Present Membership 5,775 


The total paid membership of the 
National association as of Sept. 1, 1916, 
was 5,775, or a gain over the previous 
year of 1,116 members. The number of 
associations affiliated with the national 
body on Sept. 1, 1916, was 110, and at 
the end of the same period of the previ- 
ous year was 98, which made a gain of 
12 associations. 

In reviewing association activities of 
the year, it becomes apparent that com- 
paratively few associations are taking 
interest in the various trophies awarded 
annually at the conventions. Since a 
campaign for increased membership has 
been proposed, it would seem that more 
attention should be paid to the Charles 
Jerome Edwards trophy and the Will 
A. Waite trophy. The Charles Jerome 
Edwards trophy is an annual award to 
the association which during the year 
between the dates of conventions shall 
have made the largest increase in mem- 
bership. Thus far but a very few asso- 
ciations have paid any attention to the 
statistical forms which are sent out 
monthly from the office of the cor- 
responding secretary, and which are 
necessary in order to determine to 
which associations or to which indi- 
vidual the trophies should be awarded. 


Nine New Associations 
The following associations have been 


organized during the year: Salem, 
Ore.; Webster City, la.; La Crosse, 
Wis.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Canton, 


O.; 
Peoria, Ili.; Newark, O.; Williamsport, 
Pa.; Phoenix, Ariz. 

Your secretary desires to call your 
attention to one plan which may be 
utilized in stimulating an interest in the 
association movement. At times, and 
in certain localities, it has been found 
that the agents of some particular com- 
panies did not manifest an interest in 
the association movement. When this 
is the case, good results have followed 
when some prominent agent of the 
company in question, who did take an 
interest in association matters, would 
write a personal explanatory note to 
the agent who refused to participate in 
association matters. -Thus, Neil A. 
Sills, Ernest J. Clark, Lawrence Priddy, 
and President Edward A. Woods have 
written a number of letters to repre- 
sentatives of their companies and 
athers, and the results have been emi- 
nently successful. The above gentle- 


assistance in the organization of two 
new associations in Wisconsin. 


Constitution Is Ambiguous 


Section 1, Article 8, of the constitu- 
tion of the National association says in 
part: “Each local association shall pay 
as yearly dues in advance the sum of 
$20 and $2 additional for each member 
belonging to it on June 1, in excess of 
ten, not counting honorary members. 
Provided, however, that only $1 shall 
be paid for any that may be designated 
by the local constitution as nonresi- 
dent members paying less than regular 
local dues.” From this section of the 
constitution it is evident that a local 
association may designate as nonresi- 
dent members any members it so de- 
sires to do. This has led to several 
misunderstandings and more or less 
confusion in the remittance of annual 
dues. 

What Are Nonresident Members 


The consensus of opinion seems to 
be that there was need of an amend- 





ciation meetings are regularly held. 

While the suggested amendment de- 
fines resident membership, it still 
leaves a latitude in designating non- 
resident members. I would, therefore, 
suggest that there be inserted a clause 
defining nonresident membership so 
clearly that there will be no further 
mistakes on the part of local associa- 
tions in future years. 


Qld Secretaries Are Best 


Except in the case of very few asso- 
ciations new secretaries are elected 
each year. A secretary barely becomes 
familiar with the work of his office, and 
the close relationship of a local asso- 
ciation and the corresponding secre- 
tary when he is succeeded by a new 
secretary. The value of his experience 
to the local association is thereby lost. 
In this connection I would call atten- 
tion to the fact that a higher degree of 
efficiency obtains in the cases where 
local associations pay a permanent sec- 
retary than in local bodies where such 








to have such laws enacted. 


solv 


cant: 
ness previously), 


Agency Qualifications Resolutions 


The following resolution, recommended by the committee on laws 


and legislation, fathered by J. E. Meyers, of Minneapolis, was adopted: 

It is most gratifying to note the awakening of insurance commissioners 
everywhere to the importance of legislation relating to the licensing of agents 
and solicitors, prescribing the conditions upon which such licenses may be 
issued, the qualifications required of the applicants for licenses and conferring 
upon the commissioners power to revoke such licenses for cause after notice 
and hearing, and we strongly recommend that association men everywhere 
lend their influence and support to those commissioners who are endeavoring 


Therefore, be it resolved, that we recommend to the several associations 
of life underwriters represented in this National convention, that they take 
appropriate action at as early a date this year as practicable, looking toward 
the adoption by the several states of a suitable standard of fitness for repre- 
senting a life company in the field to which a prospective agent, or applicant 
for license, must attain before he is granted by the state the authority to act 

« in the capacity of agent for a life company or enjoy any of the privileges, 
responsibilities or emoluments attached to such position. 
ed, that we recommend to our respective commissioners that they 
suggest, as a determining factor in such legislation for licensing the appli- 
character, previous record (if engaged in the life insurance busi- 
and educational qualifications, 
knowledge of the fundamentals of life insurance, 
Further, we wish to call to the attention of the insurance commissioners 
the inadvisability of resident life insurance agents’ laws. 


covering an elementary 














ment to this section which would de- 
fine resident membership somewhat 
along the following lines: Resident 
members shall be members residing or 
operating within a radius of twenty-five 
miles of the city or cities in which the 
association meetings are regularly 
held. Traveling superintendents of 
agents, or inspectors, shall be consid- 
ered as resident members, providing 
they live or have their headquarters or 
operate within the radius of 100 miles 
of the city or cities in which the asso- 


contract. 
a real renewal contract. 
years, but never contested a 
mean business, write us. 





men rendered your secretary valuable 


is not the case. An efficient secretary 
should be retained in office as long as 
he can be induced to serve. While 
“Life Association News,” as the official 
organ of the National association, con- 
veys to the members of local associa- 
tions official notices, announcements 
and other information relative to the 
interrelationship between the local 
association and the national body, your 
corresponding secretary believes that 
occasional mimeograph bulletins, sent 
out under first class postage to the sec- 





A. C. LARSON, Madison, Wis. 
Secretary WNational Association 











retaries of local associations, would re- 
sult in a much higher degree of prac- 
ticable working efficiency. This plan 
would also tend to reduce much unnec- 
essary correspondence and leave the 
columns of the “News” available for 
matter which is of more general inter- 
est to the membership at large. 


Value of History by Scovel 


_One of the most valuable publica- 
tions which the National association 
has ever issued was “The Story of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association,” by a 
former national president, Charles W. 
Scovel. The edition printed in October, 
1913, is exhausted. There is a decided 
demand for a new edition brought up to 
date. I would recommend that steps 
be taken to have a new edition printed 
as soon as practicable after this con- 
vention. 

It may easily be observed in under- 
writing circles how the benefits which 
accrue from association work are so 
many and so potent that those who 
have witnessed them have never really 
thought of the why, but are content 
with results because they are. There 
are many association men who cannot 
understand why there should be any 
question as to the influence of the Na- 
tional association through its affliated 
organizations. As to justifying or de- 
fending the association, or even analyz- 
ing its raison d’étre, such actions have 
never been thought of. 

The platform upon which we have 
stood and upon which we are now 
standing is so firm that we have never 
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7 
. ‘HE co-operation with our field force 
in fair treatment, remunerative con- 


tracts, the greatest variety of policies to 
sell and the prompt service in the issuing of policies 
and settlement of claims, are building this Company 
as fast as is possible to build a life insurance company 
consistent with good management. 











Study our wondertul progress in any of 
the authentic publications of insurance statistics. We 
are able to make contracts in forty states. We will be 
glad to give anyone interested, full information. 
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crawled beneath it to count its beams, 
its joints and its support. It is far from 
being conducive to increased member- 
ship when the query, “Why should I 
belong to the association?” is met with 
an attitude of surprise and a hesitant 
and weak, “Why, because you should.” 

Until a few months ago no attempt 
had ever been made to reduce to defi- 
nite terms the reason for membership 
in local associations. 

You can teach a parrot to say “Hur- 
tah,” but he does not know what he is 
saying. So, parrotlike, we have for 
years been shouting “Join the associa- 
tion!” Our exuberance of association 
spirits has largely been of intensive 
growth, rather than expansive. We 
have had the courage of our convic- 
tions, but not the reasons of our con- 
victions. 

Folder Gets Good Results 

Now we may have at our tongue’s 
end, if we wish, sufficient good reasons 
for association membership to convince 
any individual who is equipped with 
normal auditory faculties. Former Na- 
tional President Charles W. Scovel, in 
collaboration with President Woods, 
has produced a score of pointed and 
powerful reasons for membership in 
local associations. These were given 
on the first page of the April number 
of the “News,” and may be obtained 
from the office of the National associa- 
tion, in the form of attractive folders, 
at nominal prices when ordered in large 
numbers. 

Since April, up to date, 13,300 copies 
of this folder have been disposed of 
to the local associations. 


Lapse Ratio in Membership 


In the membership contest, which 
closed on Aug. 1, the importance of re- 
ducing the ratio of lapses in the various 
associations was very clearly brought 
to the attention of the corresponding 
secretary. In many of the associations 
the number of lapsed members was 
greater than the number of new mem- 
bers admitted during the association 
year. In view of President Woods’ sta- 
tistics, to the effect that 60,000 agents 
annually forsake the life insurance busi- 
ness, it is perfectly natural to anticipate 
a considerable lapse ratio in the mem- 
bership of local associations. But this 
emphasizes the importance of endeavor- 
ing to retain old members, while at the 
same time securing new ones. 

It is a very noticeable fact that there 
is less and less of the iniquitous prac- 
tice of proselyting among life men who 
are affiliated with the various associa- 
tions; we are convinced that the remedy 
for this evil, in so far as agents and 
managers are concerned, lies: in bring- 
ing a larger number into association 
fellowship. 


D. KING PAIGE MISSED WILSON 


D. King Paige of Akron, Ohio, came 
to St. Louis as much to see President 
Wilson as to attend the life under- 
writers’ meeting and was grievously 
disappointed when the president could 
not attend. Mr. Paige was nominated 
as Democratic elector for the’ four- 
teenth Ohio district. He is one of the 
consistent producers of the Mutual Life 
in northern Ohio. In the last two 
years he has written a half million of 
business, with not one rejection, not 
a policy untaken, not a dollar of term 
insurance, not a cent of rebate, not a 
subagent in his employ. Which is sure 
some record. 











INSURE IN THE 


HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


George E. Ide, President 
EUGENE A. CALLAHAN, 
General Agent 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO 

23 Church St., 


New Haven, Conn. 


DEMAND FOR CREDIT 
PROTECTION GROWING 


Report on Extension of Use of 


Life Insurance in Business 
Is Given 


STATEMENTS BY BANKERS 


Neil D. Sills Tells of New Questions 
Asked of Borrowers and Those 
Seeking Credit 


Neil D. Sills, general agent of the 
Sun Life at Richmond, Va., reported 
for the committee on the extension of 
use of life insurance for credit. He 
said: 

Man’s credit is built on the four C’s— 
character, capacity, capital and collat- 
eral. Character and ability, which are 
the bedrock of business progress, lose 
by death much of their financial value, 
so that death is a real credit hazard 
which can and should be covered by 
life insurance. 

Bankers realize that one of their 
hardest tasks is to prevent temporary 
loans from becoming permanent, and 
they are now endorsing life insurance 
as never before, because experience has 


shown that by means of its values it} dent of the Chase National Bank of 
makes provision for the liquidation of | New York, said: “When a man comes 
the bank loans, it protects the bank] to us to borrow money, we want to 


in case of premature death, and it has 
done more than any other thing to 
successfully solve one of the greatest 
of all banking problems, namely, get- 
ting the people into the habits of fru- 
gality and thrift. 


Eliminates Spendthrifts 


Easy credit causes many failures in 
life. When a debt is created, plans and 
provision for its payment should at the 
same time be made. It is becoming 
widely known and recognized that the 
simplest and best way to make this’ 
provision is by means of a life insur- 
ance policy. The Hon. Harvey L. 
Cooper, president of the Maryland State 
Bankers Association, said recently: 
“Personally, I am of the opinion that 
nothing the banks could do would do 
as much to convert spendthrifts into 
capitalists as to insist more or less uni- 
formly that borrowers should carry a 
reasonable amount of life insurance 
protection on the plan to liquidate 
loans in a reasonable length of time, 
that a better and surer provision for 
the payment of a debt can better be 
made by a policy of life insurance than 
in any other way, and that the insist- 
ence on life insurance by bankers not 
only gives them greater security, but 
what is even more important, tends to 
inculcate that habit of thrift and fru- 
gality which is absolutely necessary to 
the wealth of a nation.” 


Indication of Character 
The Hon. A. Barton Hepburn, presi- 


know how much life insurance he car- 
ries, not so much because of its bearing 
on his financial power, but as an indi- 
cation of his type of mind, for the type 
of mind that induces a man to insure 
his life is the type of mind which makes 
for success in business.” 

The thinking credit men of the finan- 
cial world are learning to consider not 
only a man’s property and the profit- 
ableness of his business, but are begin- 
ning to look well into those qualities 
that have led to his success, and the 
amount and kind of life insurance that 
he carries and to whom payable un- 
folds much valuable information which 
will more and more, as time goes on, 
afford an excellent credit rating. 


Insured Stand Better 


The day is fast approaching, if it 
is not already here, when public knowl- 
edge of the amount of insurance that 
a man is carrying will contribute much 
to his credit standing in the commu- 
nity. And why not? For the average 
man who insures seeks no personal 
profit nor advantage for himself, but 
strives to protect his credit, shield his 
family, and smooth for them the rough 
financial places in life after he has 
passed beyond the realm of personal 
activity. The power in man’s heart 
that moves him to take life insurance 
is love for his family, regard for his 
credit and provision for his old age. 
The financial world is recognizing that 
those qualities of heart and mind are 
the best basis for credit. 


Federal Reserve Banks 








With the coming of the federal re- 
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about the Midland. 









IN THE HEART OF OHIO 


The Midland Mutual Life 
believes in an Ohio company for Ohio 
It confines its operations to 


are well known throughout the State. There 
are life companies particularly adapt- 
ed to other States, but when you 
come to Ohio, the Midland 
Mutual is the one for the 
Buckeyes. Its brand 
is standard for 
indemnity and 
service. 


by 





Its agents are on their toes be- 

cause they are dealing with people who know 

It is a home company 

which appeals to home folks. It is operated 
in a way that attracts agents and appeals » 
to policyholders. I ts officers and directors 
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serve banks dawned a new day in our 
credit world. Strong financial men 
were put in charge and they soon dis- 
covered that there was urgent and 
growing need of an improvement in 
the character of statements commonly 
furnished to bankers and others for 
purposes of obtaining credit. Each of 
the twelve federal reserve banks pre- 
pared statement blanks for their mem- 
ber banks to have filled out by bor- 
rowers, and in these blanks we get a 
glimpse of the value they attach to life 
insurance as credit. The following are 
the questions asked regarding life in- 
surance by the different federal reserve 
banks: 

San Francisco—individual and partner- 


ship statements: “Amount of life insur- 
ance carried? $...... s To whom pay- 


rr ‘ 
“stockmen and indi- 


Dallas—farmers, 
vidual statements: “Amount of insurance 


carried on my life Setccciet's In favor of 
: "Minneapolis — individual statement: 
“Amount of life insurance? $........ 
Who is beneficiary? ................. “is 


Firm statement: “Insurance on lives of 
partners (payable to the firm?) $........ 
Corporation: “Amount of insurance car- 
ried on lives of officers and directors in 
favor of corporation? $........ ” 5e is 
interesting to note that in these blanks, 
under the heading “Assets” is listed “Cash 
‘surrender value of Life Insurance.” 

Kansas City—partnership statement: “Is 
there any life insurance carried by any 
partner or by the partnership on the life 
of ~ partner in favor of the partner- 


ship? ........ If yes, give name of com- 
PERG 0 cccwrewsc eeeee. Upon whose life? 
einiacaghmipie qaaaws “Amount? Die cteec, Aue 


dividual ‘statement: 
life insurance carried $ 
company .... 


“State amount of 
Name of 
To whom payable? 
Ee Present aggregate cash 
surrender value of all life insurance poli- 
cies carried. $........” Merchants’ state- 
ments: “Do you carry life insurance? 
If yes, state amount, 
Present cash surrender value. $...... 
Name of company ........seeeee aaa 
whom payable in case of death? Reca eee ° 
Corporation statement: “Does your cor- 
poration carry insurance in its favor on 
the lives of its officers? yes, 
give name of company ...........se2e.- 
Upon whose life? .......... --. Amount 
What is present. ‘cash surrer- 
der value of such policies? $....... 
Date of policies............... ‘ee 
Boston—corporation and firm 
y nro ae state kind .......... 
Philadelphia—_firm and corporation 
statements: “Insurance, state kind...... 
RE RS Ree Amount $........” 
Atlanta—individual statement: “Amount 
of life insurance carried? $ 
whom payable? 
poration: 


eeeeeese 
eeesccee 


eer eesee 


“Amount, of all other insurance 
curried, $........ 

New York — individual statement: 
“Amount of life insurance carried. on 
Who is beneficiary? ............+6. ” Cor- 
poration: “Amount of life insurance in 
favor of company. $........ rm 
statement: “Amount of life insurance in 
favor of firms. $........ 

Chicago—under assets, asked for the 
amount of interest, insurance, etc.’ 

Ss uis: Nothing about life insur- 
ance. ; 

Cleveland suggests that the borrowers 
put on the back of the statement the 
amount and kind of insurance carried. 

Richmond—corporation, partnership and 
manufacturing concern statements: ‘Do 
you carry life insurance on any of the 
officers, managers, or partners of your 
GCONGOFRT o o.gc.cc-s0cce Name of persons? 
Kind of insurance? 


miaha.a eelioe ara ount 

Cavevcae Individual statement: ‘Do 
you carry life insurance? ...... ame of 
ere Kind of insurance?.......Amount 
COURTS. 6:0. 65 ccesees sce Amount $....... 


Name of beneficiary EO Tees ee 
Analysis of Questions 


From the above you will see that 
the federal reserve banks at San Fran- 
cis¢o, Dallas, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Atlanta, New York and Richmond all 
ask very definitely about the borrower’s 
life insurance, and Minneapolis places 
among assets the cash surrender value 
of life insurance, and Kansas City asks 
for the present aggregate cash surren- 
der value of all life insurance policies 
carried. Boston and Philadelphia ask 
for a statement of the kind and amount 
of insurance carried, and Cleveland sug- 
gests that the amount and kind of in- 
surance carried be put on the back of 
their statements, all of which, of course, 
brings out a list of the life insurance, 
Chicago, among assets, asks for insur- 
ance, which includes life. 

St. Louis does not in its statement 
cover life insurance. 

The Royal, one of the largest banks 
in Canada, asks in its private and con- 
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fidential statement: “Total amount of 
life insurance. carried? $....... 


Model Blank Being Drafted 


The American Bankers Association 
is now getting out a new model blank, 
which I understand includes several 
questions about life insurance. 

In 1910 Tom Randolph, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, St. Louis, said: “In September 
and November of that year his bank 
had collected from insurance companies 
a total of $360,000 on insurance on lives 
of debtors, and that it is our bank’s 
policy to have their debtors insure 
their lives to the fullest extent possible 
and practicable, and it is something 
that we do not hesitate to advise. We 
consider it a protection to a man’s col- 
lateral in case of his death, and it is 
undoubtedly a protection to his cred- 
itors.” 

Miscellaneous Testimony 


James Forgan, president in 1911 of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, 
stated: “We have frequently realized 
the benefit of insurance in our favor 
on lives of our debtors.” 

Joseph-W. Harriman, president of 
the Harriman National Bank of New 
York, states that his bank makes it a 
practice not only to make inquiry as 





to life insurance, but also urges it both 





for personal and business reasons, and 
in special cases demands it in protec- 
tion of credit extended. 

J. Adam Brown, president of the 
New Netherland Bank of New York 
City, says: “So far as this bank is 
concerned, we know that life insur- 
ance is an excellent safeguard, and we 
are constantly recommending it with 
success to our borrowers. In three 
instances with us it has worked out in 
a decided beneficial way for the bank. 
In two of the three cases where the 
death of a partner has occurred, it 
has enabled the concern to go on with 
its business without any question of 
withdrawing capital by reason of the 
death. In the third instance, after the 
payment of a claim of this bank, there 
was nine thousand dollars turned back 
to the estate, which was practically 
the only thing the corporation had, 
because the estate turned out to be so 
terribly insolvent.” 


Demanded by Some Banks 


E. S. Rothchild, president of the 
Public Bank of New York City, says: 
“One of our very desirable patrons 
carries $250,000 insurance, which in the 
event of his death inures to his heirs 
and not to his business. We have in- 
sisted upon his taking out a $50,000 
policy for the benefit of his business, 





and in case of his demise the business 
doubtless would be protected to that 
degree. We are decidedly in favor of 
that character of:insurance, and I rec- 
ommend it to all of our patrons, and 
in many instances require it before we 
make a loan.” 

Charles M. Sawyer, governor of the 
federal reserve bank of Kansas City, 
says: “We are of the personal opinion 
that paper presented by a party carry- 
ing life insurance is just that much bet- 
ter than the paper of one who does 
not.” 


Insurance Only Medium 


R. H. Hemphill, manager credit bu- 
reau, federal reserve bank of Atlanta, 
says: “In our opinion, 95 percent of 
the elements of success in any business 
originate in the personality of the man- 
agement, to replace the loss of which 
life insurance offers the only medium. 
We therefore regard life insurance as 
a necessary addition to the intangible 
assets of any business venture.” 

Over forty bankers in New York 
have gone on record as to the impor- 
tance and necessity of life insurance 
for the protection of the business in- 
terests of the country. 

Many of the mercantile agencies are 
now stating in their reports the facts 
regarding a man’s life insurance. On 
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The New England Mutual Life 


Has Made the Ideal of 


Superior Service 
A aml its greetings to the fraternity, invites one and all to call on it for 


Hie 


The Chicago general agency of this oldest life company extends 


any service it can render. The plan of this general agency will be 


to keep in step with the times, to meet all demands promptly and 


to make its relationships most cordial and mutually advantageous. Edgar pt : cg ian ada 


Chicago, Illinois 





If you will talk to 
JULES GIRARDIN 
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Life Insurance Co. os en-toe 
Mn 
means PROTECTION to THE Fifty-Sixth Year 
AGENT under UNIFORM penny sal St mi 
AGENCY CONTRACTS with N a city of the size of Chicago the general Unique Policy Peers 
RENEWAL COMMISSIONS t fford toh t hand = Most Liberal Disability Clause 
GUARANTEED by the Company. agents Can atlor O Nave a anda com Free Health Examinations 
: ‘ni ‘ M Investment Servi 

PROSPECTS FURNISHED and : plete equipment for training and help pad Annual Dividends 
free Educational Course together with ing agents. Every possible facility is em- Low Net Cost 
COMPLETE HOME OFFICE SER- leasiuad ist th h 
VICE. If you are looking for THE ployed to assist the men who carry the rate Agents or Brokers paid well for 
BEST the PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE book. There is an inspiration in being in their Services 
ages a daily contact with headquarters and brush- GEORGE HOFFMAN 
Address ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT General, Maneger 


1101 Harris Trust Building 


108 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO ing up constantly with the successful pro- PHONE CENTRAL 4975 


ducers. An agent’s appetite and zeal are 
thus constantly whetted. 


L. Brackett Bishop q Ways and means are designed by Chicago 
Manager general agents to make their agents just as 

effective as possible. The aim is to have 

the men reach the highest point of efficiency. 


" 
Massac husetts @ Prospects are suggested to the salesmen — yenpen la has 
. and the entire machinery of the office is at paid policy-holders and bene- 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chicago General Agency of Pittsfield, Mass. 


the disposal of the field men. Therefore if ficiaries over $40,000,000.00 
Insurance Company a man has the faculty and gift of life in- 
surance salesmanship, he can not help but 
come to the front in an atmosphere like 
Extends cordial invitation Chicago. 


to all life insurance men to ‘ ‘ , 
sais atk ak Coden intial q The advertisers on this page will be glad 


way home from the National to take up the matter in greater detail with 
Life Association Convention. any agent who desires to locate in Chicago. 
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2020 Harris Trust Building 


W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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WYMAN & PALMER, 


General Agents for Illinois 
105 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. of Worcester, Massachusetts 


One of the Oldest and Best Companies on Earth 
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The 1916 Proposition, the result of seventy-two years’ experience, embodies every desirable feature 
known to modern Life Insurance. Increased dividend scale (1915) in which all policies share. 
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MR. LIVE AGENT:— 


Think what it would mean 
to you to have: 


(1) PROTECTION against ‘‘one-case”’ 
men and other amateurs. We believe in 
LIFE INSURANCE COMMISSIONS 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE MEN ONLY. 


(2) A WELL EQUIPPED DEPART- 
MENT to relieve you of detail work. ALL 
YOU HAVE TO DO HERE IS SELL. 


918-930 Tribune Building, Chicago 


Manager Illinois Agency — 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


H. S. STANDISH, STATISTICIAN 


EDWARD A. FERGUSON 


Telephone Randolph 1311 


There’s Always Room fora LIVE ONE 


& 


Do You Know What Our AVERAGE Production Per Agent Is? Better 
Inquire—This is the TRUE MEASURE OF THE SUCCESS OF AN 


We Educate Our Agents 
Free of Charge 


q Our Statistician will prepare your 
cases for you—help you—give 
your talk that driving force that 
wins—without any cost to you. 

We have every argument: SIZE, AGE, 
LOW COST, BIG DIVIDENDS, FINE 
POLICIES, SAFETY—look us up. Sat- 
isfy yourself. This Agency, established in 
1897, has grown to $42,000,000 in force in 
1916. There are several reasons. 





You Get 
What You Earn 


in the Chicago General 
Agency of the 


Northwestern 


Mutual Life 


INSURANCE CoO. 
of Milwaukee 


through Agency Protection 
NO PART-TIME MEN 


1. Agents are protected 
against rebaters. 


2. Agents are protected 
against brokers. 


3. Agents are protected 
against “‘part -time”’ 
men. 





Agents also have advantage 
of extensive route lists and ser- 
vices of a competent stat- 
istician free. 
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resented on this page, 
extend to the life in- 
surance fraternity their 
good wishes and ex- 
press the hope that the 
year will close with 
increased business. 


Chicago is a city of upwards of 
2,500,000 people. In addition 


there is a large suburban territory 
outside of the city proper, so we 


have centered here 3,000,000 peo- 


ple. This is certainly a compact 


field of thousands of prospects. 
Regardless of the hard work that has been 
done by life salesmen, the harvest has not 
been gathered. The opportunity is at hand 
for industrious and intelligent men to come 
to Chicago and make good money in the 
life insurance field. 


The advertisers on this page will be glad 
to take up with life men the subject of 
Chicago work. There is an abundance of 
material to work on, and every assistance 
will be given to field workers. 
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PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust 
Company 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 





It is the aim of the 
Chicago Agency that 
at every point of con- 
tact the policyholder 
shall find the service 
of its agents prompt, 
dependable and for the 
protection of his 


interests 
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the Pacific coast, and in other sections 
of the country, Dun and Bradstreet 
are requiring their clients in making 
up their statements to give the amvuuat 
of life insurance carried, and the name 
of the beneficiary. 


Credit Men’s Suggestion 


The National Association of Credit 
Men at their twenty-first annual con- 
vention, Pittsburgh, June 16, 1916, 
passed a resolution recommending that 
mercantile agencies when preparing re- 
ports on merchants or enterprises 
should state whether or not the mer- 
chants have taken out life insurance 
for the benefit of the business. 

Many of the bonding companies are 
now asking applicants for bonds, how 
much life insurance they carry and to 
whom it is payable. 

Nearly every day now life insurance 
is proving its value as credit. Some 
time ago Charles J. Devlin, one of the 
wealthiest men in Kansas, failed, and 
with him went the First National Bank 
of Topeka and one Kansas City bank. 
While the papers were being prepared 
to surrender his insurance policies, Mr. 
Devlin died, and left $667,000 of life 
insurance, payable to the First National 
Bank of Topeka, thus enabling the 
bank to pay all of its depositors and 
have a surplus. 


Evidence of Benefits 


James Park, Jr., way back in the ’70s, 
when building the big steel plant, put 
in all of his own money and borrowed 
extensively from his friends, whom he 
protected by means of life insurance. 

John Wanamaker, with his $3,500,000, 
and his son, Rodman Wanamaker, with 
his $4,000,000 of life. insurance, show 
how much they appreciate its value as 
credit. 

Harry G. Selfridge carried $1,000,000 
when establishing his American De- 
partment Stores in London. 

Charles Netcher of Chicago carried 
$500,000. He died while enlarging his 











NEIL D. SILLS, Richmond, Va. 





big department store, and the insur- 
ance money enabled his wife to carry 
on the business. 

The payment of $1,000,000 insurance 
on the death of F. H. Peavey, a grain 
elevator man of Minneapolis, was a 
great help to his company. The poli- 
cies became a claim within two years. 

The $1,500,000 of insurance. recently 
paid on the ‘death of Thomas Shevlin 
= Minneapolis is very familiar to you 
all. 

Small Men Need Insurance 

According to Bradstreet’s report, 
there were 21,651 failures in the United 
States and Canada during 1915. Of 
these failures, 20,251, over 93 percent, 
were capitalized for $5,000 or less. 
Some of these failures were due to the 











OPPORTUNITIES 
ARE READY 


Waiting for Agents of the 
right sort to use them. 
Men who can deliver poli- 
cies can be given satis- 
factory locations. 





















Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





death of the principal man, which fail- 
ures could have been avoided had suf- 
ficient life insurance been carried. It 
is very important for the principal man 
even in small concerns to carry busi- 
ness life insurance. It not only 
strengthens his credit, but often saves 
the business. 


| Our work is one of service and edu- 


cation, and we should help business 
men to see the importance of insuring 
their future credit by taking their life 
insurance now when they can get it. 
| Later, when their banks demand it they 
| may not be able to get it, and thus be 


i | refused the line of credit needed. 
| The time is fast approaching when 


i life insurance will be universally re- 
| quired in connection with credit, and 


} you and I will live to see the day ‘when 


it will be considered almost a crime for 
a business man not to carry sufficient 
life insurance to fully protect his cred- 
itors. 








Conservation 
and Education 








Hugh M. Willet of Atlanta, Ga., 
chairman of the education and con- 
servation committee, made a report, 
the following being the substance: 

The education and_ conservation 
movement was launched at the Mem- 
phis Convention in 1912 by the 
adoption of a resolution outlining its 
purpose, and by the appointment of a 
committee, with power to act, subject 
to the approval of the executive council. 
Warren M. Horner was the first chair- 
man of the committee, and directed its 
activities with ability, energy and en- 
thusiasm during the three years he was 
its official head. A joint conference of 
the committee and the council, on 
December 12, 1914, gave the move- 
ment definite and permanent shape by 





establishing the education and conser- 
vation bureau. Everett M. Ensign was 
placed in charge, and was instructed to 
develop the work as rapidly as circum- 
stances would permit. I will try to 
summarize the most important accom- 
plishments of the bureau during the 
past twelve months along the lines 
proposed. 


Advertising Copy Distributed 


The institutional advertising copy 
previously prepared has been generally 
distributed, and has been used by about 
fifty associations. Four additional sets 
have been published, and are being sold 
to. local associations at not much more 
than actual cost. At a meeting of the 
executive council in Pittsburgh last 
September, an important change was 
made, whereby local associations were 
authorized to retain the total amounts 
raised for advertising purposes, instead 
of remitting twenty-five per cent to the 
national association as previously re- 
quired. 

The bureau has conducted a cam- 
paign of publicity by syndicating direct 
to the leading papers of the country 
various items of general interest. Such 
articles as “Our Nation’s Prodigality 
a National Shame,” and “A Search for 
Lost Policyholders,” have been pub- 
lished by influential papers in different 
sections, and over 6,000,000 people in 
this country have had the opportunity 
to read them. It is noticeable that 
leading papers and magazines, in their 
financial columns and in editorials, are 
testifying to the manifold service fur- 
nished by modern life insurance. We 
are also Teceiving a vast amount of 
publicity in connection with the Detroit 
Salesmanship Congress, in which insur- 
ance, through the splendid services of 
President Woods and others, played a 
leading part. 


Campaign of Advertising. by Banks 
A decidedly unique and interesting 


campaign of advertising has been re- 
cently conducted by 131 banks through- 
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The Progressive OLD LINE Company 
of St. Joseph, Mo. 


OPERATING IN MISSOURI, 
ENTERING OTHER STATES. 


Less Than Three Years Old, and $2,792,355 in Force, Aug. 31, 1916 
Gain in Insurance this Year, to Sept. 1st, $719,765 


OFFICERS 
Walter W. Head, Vice-Prest. 
H. cPherson, Treas. 
Robt. A. Brown, Counselor 
DIRECTORS 
Ellsworth Block 


KANSAS AND IOWA 


W. F. Rankin, Vice-Prest. 
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R. Calkins 


A Good, Clean Company Working for the Interests 
of Its Policyholders and Agents. 


All Our Investments are First Mortgage Farm Loans. 


300 to 309 Schneider Building, 
Telephone Main 3009 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


This Company writes both participating and non-participating poli- 
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out the country. While these financial 
institutions have done much good to 
the business of life insurance by this 
method of advertising, they will un- 
doubtedly derive considerable benefit 
themselves. By encouraging their 
patrons to save in order to meet life 
insurance premiums, they are inculcat- 
ing habits of thrift that will make these 
patrons better customers. Banks and 
commercial agencies are also manifest- 
ing their appreciation of life insurance 
by treating it as an important basis of 
credit, and the educative effect of their 
new attitude can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 

One of the most important and popu- 
lar developments at the bureau has 
been the publication of the monthly 
bulletin. Articles taken from these have 
been widely published. While the 
stories are designed to convey life in- 
surance information to lay readers by 
being copied in newspapers, it has been 
discovered that the same stories pre- 
_ sented by word of mouth are doubly 

effective. As a result, enough sub- 
scriptions for extra copies of the bulle- 
tin have been secured to more than 
cover the total expense’ of their publi- 
cation. By further increasing the sale 
of the bulletins, they can be made more 
useful and a source of considerable 
revenue to the national association. 


Dr. Huebner’s Textbook 


A significant and far-reaching work 
of the bureau is the introduction of 
courses of life insurance instruction 
in the schools, colleges and uwuniver- 
sities of the country. This has been 
made possible by the completion of 
the “Text-book of Insurance,” written 
by Dr. S. S. Huebner, under the auspices 
of the National association. Seventy 
cuch institutions, including the most 
important in the country, have estab- 
lished these courses, and many of them 
are already using our text-books. 
Hundreds of young men who have 
taken these courses have entered the 
ranks of life insurance salesmen with 
marked success. These things mean 
more to the elevation of life insurance 
in the estimation of the public than 
the expenditure of thousands of dol- 
lars through institutional advertising. 

The officers of the National associa- 
tion and the education and conserva- 
tion committee have realized for some 
time the need of a primer qn life in- 
surance for use in connection with our 
present text-book. After conference 
with the executive council and others, 
President Woods has been authorized 
to arrange with William Alexander to 
write this book, the same to be pub- 
lished directly by, and solely under the 
auspices of, the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 


Bureau on a Working Basis 


When the bureau was first estab- 
lished, it was realized that it consti- 
tuted a new departure, and that to work 
out the proposition on a practical basis, 
with the limited funds at our disposal, 
was a large undertaking. A budget 
was adopted, which has not been ex- 
ceeded in any particular, and we are 
now receiving revenue from sources 
not originally contemplated. Practical- 
ly every phase of the work has been 
covered except such measures as were 
financially or physically impossible. 

The bureau is now firmly established 
on a practical working basis, and is 
rendering a service to the National as- 
sociation which can scarcely be com- 
puted. I would recommend, therefore, 
that Mr. Ensign and the education and 
conservation committee be authorized 
and instructed to continue its develop- 
ment along the lines which have al- 
res proved so beneficial and help- 
ful. 





H. M. Woollen, president of the Amer- 
ican Central Life of Indianapolis, is at- 
tending the convention with a large num- 
ber of his supervisors. On Wednesday 
they had a lunch in the Planters Hotel. 
A. L. Davis, supervisor of the southwest- 
ern department at Dallas, Tex., has a very 
enviable record. During 1915 his agency 
wrote $1,500,000 and so far during 1916 
he has been going at the $2,000,000 rate. 
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SHELDON TELLS ABOUT 
SCIENTIFIC SELLING 


Factors That Enter Into the Se- 
curing of Progressively 
Profitable Patronage 


PRINCIPLE OF SERVICE 





Agent Must Give Value Received in 
His Work; Repeaters Are 
Best Customers 


President Arthur F. Sheldon of the 
Sheldon School of Salesmanship was 
drafted into the service at the eleventh 
hour when it became known that Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson could not be 
present. President Sheldon addressed 
the convention at Louisville a few years 
ago and hence is not new to the mem- 
bers. He is a happy speaker and his 
remarks received close attention. He 
said in his address on “Salesmanship”: 

Salesmanship is the art of profitable 
distribution. 

As an abstract and universal prin- 
ciple it is persuasion. 

Business building salesmanship is the 
art of securing progressively profitable 
patronage conditioned upon the prin- 
ciple of service. Successful distribu- 
tion is not a matter of luck; it is gov- 
erned by conscious or unconscious obe- 
dience to natural law. 


Borrows From Blackstone 


Blackstone, the father of the science 
of common law, defined a man-made 
law as a rule of action or conduct pre- 
scribed by the highest authority of the 
state. Business science borrows the 
Blackstonian definition of law in defin- 
ing a natural law of successful human 
conduct in distribution with the excep- 
tion of the last word. A natural law 
of successful human conduct is a rule 
of action prescribed by the highest au- 
thority in the universe. 


Principle Is Primordial Law 


There is only one form of truth 
higher than law, and that is a prin- 
ciple. A principle is a primordial law, 
a fundamental law to which other laws 
are related. Science is organized facts 
or classified common sense. Natural 
laws and natural principles are facts 
in nature. Organized, they constitute 
the science of successful business in the 
sense of business or human conduct, 
the life blood of which is salesmanship. 
The science of successful or profitable 
distribution is founded upon one prin- 
ciple and four laws. 

The natural principle is service, 
which, as a fundamental law, may be 
expressed as follows: 

The power of the individual to secure 
progressively profitable patronage varies 
directly with his power to render per- 
manently satisfactory service. 


Four Universal Rules 


Four natural laws or universal rules 
are related directly to this one prin- 
ciple and may be stated as follows: 

First, the power of the individual to 
render permanently satisfactory service 
varies directly with the development of 
the constructive capacities, faculties, 
qualities and powers of his intellect, 
sensibilities, body and will. 

Law number two may be stated as 
follows: Other things being equal, the 
power of the individual to tender per- 
manently satisfactory service varies di- 
rectly with his knowledge of human 
nature. 


Varies With Knowledge of Business 
Natural law number three may be 
stated as follows: Other things being 


equal, the power of the individual to 
render permanently satisfactory service 
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varies directly with his knowledge of 
his business. 

Law number four may be stated as 
follows: Other things being equal, the 
power of the individual to render per- 
manently satisfactory service varies di- 
rectly with the application of his knowl- 
edge of himself, human nature and his 
business to the end of focusing and 
making permanent mental agreement. 


Pour Primary Factors 


The reason that there are but four 
primary laws of successful human con- 
duct related to the one principle of 
service is by reason of the fact that 
there are only four primary factors en- 
tering into life’s relationships. These 
are as follows: 

First, the party of the first part, or 
some one to communicate with some 
one else. 

Second, the party of the second part, 
or the party with whom the party of 
the first part communicates. 

Third, the thing concerning which 
the two parties communicate. 

Fourth, the meeting of the minds 
of the party of the first part and the 
party of the second part concerning 
the thing that they communicate about. 
When these four factors are present in 
commercial affairs, a sale is the result. 
If any one of them is lacking, a sale is 
an impossibility. 

Sequence of Cause and Effect 


All life is a sequence of cause and 
effect. Things don’t just happen. In 
salesmanship the salesman has a cause, 
must produce seven effects in the mind 
of the prospective patron or party of 
the second part, in order to get busi- 
ness. In order to “secure” business, 
that is to say, in order to secure pro- 
gressively profitable patronage, he, as 
cause, must produce eight effects. 

Eight Necessary Effects 


_ The eight effects necessary for secur- 
ing progressively profitable patronage 
are as follows: Confidence, favorable 
attention, interest, appreciation, desire, 
decision, action, satisfaction. The first 
seven of these are necessary for get- 
ting business, while the eighth, satis- 
faction, is nature’s essential ingredient 
for the making of permanency of pat- 
ronage. 

It Is Repeaters 


It’s the repeaters 
house is known by the customers it 
keeps, not by those it gets. Satisfac- 
tion is to business- building salesman- 
ship what the bedrock is to the founda- 
tion of a building; without it the foun- 
dation would not last. 

Confidence is to the building of busi- 
ness what the foundation is to a build- 
ing. The principle of service is to sat- 
isfaction and confidence what the earth 
is to the bedrock and the foundation 
upon which any building rests. It is a 
fact in nature and not a theory of any 
individual that an earthquake, if severe 
enough, will shatter the most solid bed- 
rock and the strongest foundation and 
thus destroy the strongest skyscrapers 
or best constructed buildings. 


Should Eliminate Errors 


It is also a fact in nature that errors 
in “busy-ness” or human conduct, if 
serious enough, will shatter satisfaction 
and confidence and make future rela- 
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tionships an impossibility. It is a fur- 
ther fact that just as many little earth- 
quakes will gradually disintegrate and 
weaken strong buildings, so many er- 
rors of seemingly little importance will 
gradually weaken and disintegrate the 
bedrock of satisfaction and the founda- 
tion of confidence, thus destroying per- 
manency of relationships. 

Every insurance company, like every 
other business concern, is one compos- 
ite salesman, and everybody from por- 
ter up to president is a part of that 
composite salesman. The efficiency 
with which his work is done has a vital 
bearing upon the power of the institu- 
tion to secure progressively profitable 
patronage. 


Why Salesmen Fail 


Service rendered is cause; reward ob- 
tained is effect. The basic reason why 
95 percent fail in the art of securing 
progressively profitable patronage is 
because they have their eye on effect 
rather than taking care of cause. When 
the last count is in we will all find 
that the science of all phases of busi- 
ness, including salesmanship, is the sci- 
ence of efficient service, and that he 
profits most who serves best. Service, 
in the absence of exact analysis, is a 
very nebulous term. Business science 
has at least reduced the concept service 
to its fundamentals, or universal ele- 
ments. 

Illustrated by a Triangle 


The principle of service may be sym- 
bolized by an equilateral triangle. The 
left side of the triangle represents right 
quality; the right side of the triangle 
represents right quantity; the base of 
the triangle represents right mode of 
conduct. 

As time goes on the world will come 
to see that as certainly as H.O equals 
pure water, just as certainly Q+Q+M 
=S, which, duly interpreted, means right 
quality, plus right quantity, plus right 
mode of conduct, equals pure service— 
the kind of service which is the cause 
of satisfaction, the bedrock of perma- 
nency of relationships, which, in turn, 
is the sustaining power of confidence, 
the foundation or basis of permanent 
relationships, including the commercial. 

Thus do we find that while sales- 
manship is the life blood of business, 
the heart that pumps the life blood is 
the principle of service. 





In the very room where the executive 
eccmmittee met on Monday the meeting 
was held ten years ago at which the “Life 
Insurance News” was founded. The St. 
Louis meetings were ten year home com- 
ings for both the American Life and Na- 
tional Life Underwriters Association con- 
ventions. 





TELLS ABOUT STUDY 
OF SELECTING MEN 


Research Work of Great Impor- 
tance to Be Done at Car- 
negie Institute 


TO MAKE EXPERIMENTS 


Expected to Bring Out Certain Prin- 
ciples That Can Be Used in 
Hiring Salesmen 


Dr. Arthur A. Hammerschlag, director 
of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, which has just es- 
tablished a research bureau to study 
selection of salesmen, said in his talk: 

Salesmanship, like many other phases 
of business, is a growth based upon the 
peculiar personal idiosyncracies of in- 
dividuals in charge of their own estab- 
lishments. Little or nothing on the 
subject has been scientifieally deduced 
from a large mass of facts, and it is 
not likely that this research will enable 
us to suddenly jump to a scientific basis 
for the selection ana organization of 
salesmen, because scientific methods 
can only be the result and outgrowth 
of careful and accurate studies in which 
science plays its part, in which theories 
are tested by practice and in which 
the practice covers the extensive as 
well as the intensive problem. 


Bule of Thumb Is Used 


We know that the engagement of 
salesmen today is very largely a mat- 
ter of rule of thumb method, varying 
very widely with the employing per- 
sonality, and its outlook upon the busi- 
ness problem which confronts it. We 
know that rule of thumb methods have 
gradually been superseded by empiri- 
cal methods and we can at least look 
forward to the time in the near future 
when statistical information gathered 
by this bureau of the actual successes 
and failures of large groups of men 
for certain reasons of personal fitness 
and unfitness will enable us to estab- 
lish these empirical standards. 

Will Eventually Be Valuable 

The work of the research bureau 
will not in itself be immediately appli- 
cable nor remunerative to the contrib- 
uting cooperating members. No im- 





portant work like this can be done 
hurriedly, but I predict that at a very 
early date the intercommunication of 
ideas, the classifying and orderly ar- 
rangement of statistical information 
which the bureau will gather will 
quickly enable the representative co- 
operating members to eliminate glaring 
mistakes in logical deductions which 
would not otherwise be possible unless 
the scrutiny of an outside view were 
brought to bear upon the inside prob- 
lems which confront each business or- 
ganization. 


Will Get Equipment Gradually 


Experimental psychology can only be 
utilized with which to check and test 
individual characteristics in that field. 
The state of the art of invention of 
appliances for making these tests is at 
its beginning, but the laboratories of 
the Carnegie Institute will gradually 
be equipped with the needed appliances 
to bring out the needed information 
concerning the individual who is under 
selection. Cooperating members will 
be apprised of these results from time 
to time. They can examine this mate- 
rial with care and it will undoubtedly 
give them information concerning their 
staff of salesmen which otherwise might 
not be available. 


Students Can Be Trained 


If the research bureau can disclose 
certain scientific principles which seem 
to be fundamental to the selection of 
successful salesmen, certain methods 
which are needed to train those who 
have a natural gift to be more. effective, 
then the Institute of Technology can 
utilize this information in. the training 
of students, each of whom would be a 
valuable man to be developed into a 
sales manager, and thus the work of 
the bureau will become missionary in 
its effect by having these graduates 
hold important places on the staffs of 
progressive sales organizations. 





Ohio Has First Association 


Ohio formed the first state associa- 
tion at the National Life Underwriters’ 
Association at the meeting of the state 
executive committee, in connection with 
the men. A constitution was adopted, 
and E. B. Hamlin of Cleveland elected 
chairman and M. D. Donham of Colum- 
bus, secretary. The plan of state or- 
ganizations, which was_ particularly 
commended in President Woods’ report, 
was originated by W. A. R. Bruehl of 
Cincinnati. The plan is taking hold, and 
already Michigan and Georgia are plan- 
ning to follow Ohio’s example. 
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SALES PROBLEMS ARE 
UP FOR SOLUTION 


Wednesday Afternoon’s Meeting 
Largely Consumed in Practical 
and Profitable Discussion 


BANKER WADE’S BIG HIT 


Harold Peirce of the New York Life 
Tells About Writing Big 
Lines 


(PROM A STAFF CORRESPONDENT) 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 20—From 2 
o’clock until 5:30 Wednesday afternoon 
the National Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation hammered at the problems of 
salesmanship. <A discussion, a stirring 
address by Festus J. Wade, president of 
the Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis; an address by John G. Jones, 
sales manager of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute, and one by J]. Lionberger 
Davis, director of the St. Louis Union 
Trust Company, the bank originating 
the idea of life insurance advertising 
by savings banks, made up a program 
which was packed full of good things. 


J. E. Meyers’ Resolution 


The Northwest Insurance Congress 
sent a delegate in the person of J. E. 
Meyers of Minneapolis to carry to the 
convention the resolution adopted by 
the congress in regard to agency quali- 
fication laws. The resolution, when pre- 
sented to the executive committee, was 
deemed too radical, but after consulta- 
tion with the laws and legislation com- 
mittee, a milder resolution was framed 
which Mr. Meyers presented to the 
convention, and it was unanimously 
adopted. 


Harold Peirce Speaks 


Harold Peirce, of Philadelphia, where 
he represents the New York Life, is 
one of the leading producers of the 
United States. He has led his own 
company in production and has led the 
entire United States in personal produc- 
tion. Thus far this year he has already 
written well over $1,500,000 of insurance. 
His topic was “Million-Dollar Lines.” 
Mr. Peirce’s talk was an interesting ac- 
count of some of the incidents of his 
long and successful career, in cases 
where big lines were at stake. Mr. 
Peirce attributes his success to the fact 
that in all his dealings with prospects 
and policyholders he has held their in- 
terests first. As a result of the feeling 
of confidence thus inspired much busi- 
ness has come to him. 


John G. Jones’ Address 


John G. Jones, sales manager of the 
great Alexander Hamilton Institute of 
New York, followed Mr. Peirce with an 
address on “Ideals and Enthusiasm.” 
Mr. Jones has both. He also has un- 
limited force, a nice sense of word 
values and a forceful method of presen- 
tation which made his address stimulat- 
ing and helpful to the greatest degree. 


Attempt to Get Statistics 


An interesting attempt to compile sta- 
tistics showing the total amount of life 
insurance written by delegates attending 
the convention and another table to 
show the amount of insurance carried 
by others attending, was inaugurated 
during the afternoon. Cards were pro- 
vided covering these two points, the 
idea being to show just what is repre- 
sented by the men of the convention, 
and also the fact that life insurance 
men take their own medicine. 


Festus J. Wade’s Address 


Festus J. Wade has been called the 
greatest banker of the middle west. 
From a life-long experience, during 
which he has built himself up from 
nothing to a high place in the business 
firmament of the west, Mr. Wade drew 





his picture of life insurance as he saw 
it, and it was a remarkable tribute to 
the institution. He said that it was 
inconceivable to him how any employer 
of labor, how any bank or administrator 
or manager of a trust company who had 
seen how life insurance was protecting 
the credit of the country, how it was 
relieving the distress of widows and 
children, how it was protecting homes, 
could be anything but a most enthusi- 
astic advocate of life insurance. 


Contributes $500 a Month 


He himself, he said, for the last 
twenty years has contributed over $590 
a month to the life insurance companies 
in the form of premiums, and he said 
that no investment which he had had 
given him as much comfort or as much 
solace. And, rather than forego the 
payment of one of those premiums, he 
would sell anything he had. He said 
he regarded every life insurance so- 
licitor as a public’ benefactor and every 
life company, whether stock or mutual, 
as a philanthropic association. In addi- 
tion to his personal insurance, Mr. 
Wade, years ago, before group insur- 
ance became popular, proposed to his 
board of directors that the bank insure 
the lives of every one of its employes 
for two years’ salary. This plan was 
adopted, about $10,000 a year being ap- 
propriated for this purpose. 

Brought Outburst of Enthusiasm 


The cardinal principles of salesman- 
ship, Mr. Wade had found from his 
experience, are never to be jealous of 
your competitor, never run down his 
company, and when selling goods never 
try to hide anything, but state the 
whole truth. 

Mr. Wade’s address brought the con- 
vention to its feet in the most enthusi- 
astic outburst of applause the conven- 
tion has thus far seen. 


Priddy Kills His Boom 


Vice-President Lawrence Priddy, 
whose name had been frequently men- 
tioned by his friends for the presidency 
during the convention, in spite of his 
announcement of some weeks ago that 
he was not a candidate for the office of 
president and that he was supporting J. 
Newton Russell of Los Angeles for the 
position, took occasion to emphasize his 
determination to stay out of the race. 
Ever since the opening of the conven- 
tion there had been talk that Mr. Priddy 
would make a race for the position, and 
he wished definitely to quash such state- 
ments. 


“Selling Methods” 


The discussion of the topic, “Selling 
Methods,” which was in charge of J. 
Stanley Edwards of Denver, brought out 
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a wealth of interesting and helpful ma- 
terial. Mr. Edwards divided the topic 


| under two heads, “Creative Publicity” 


and “Appealing Arguments.” The nu- 
merous campaigns of advertising which 
have been conducted by local life under- 
writers’ associations, the efforts which 
have been made by life insurance men 
to have life insurance courses intro- 
duced in universities and high schools, 
and the other means which are being 
employed to educate the public, pro- 
vided interesting material. 


St. Louis Plan Explained 


G. L. Dyer, general agent of the 
Columbian National at St. Louis, told 
of the results which had been accom- 
plished by the St. Louis association in 
its advertising campaign, which has 
been carried on for two years. Prizes 
were offered to secure suggestions for 
copy of advertising from the public, in 
this way stirring up interest in the cam- 
paign. Eleven thousand such sugges- 
tions were received, fifty-one of which 
were selected. 

Willet Tells of Atlanta Method 


H. M. Willet of Atlanta told of the 
plan of animated advertising through 
moving pictures, which is now being 
tried out in his home city, four scenarios 
having been arranged by the general 
agents of the association, one showing 
benefits of life insurance to families left 
destitute, another showing the use of 
life insurance where there is a mort- 


gage on the home, another illustrating 
the monthly income policy and another 
corporation or partnership insurance. 
Each of the films takes forty-five sec- 
onds to display, winding up with a mes- 
sage which is printed letter by letter 
on the screen. The films will be shown 
by four of the leading moving picture 
houses in Atlanta, being inserted be- 
tween the regular pictures on the 
program. 
University Courses 


J. H. Cowles, general agent of the 
Provident Life & Trust at Denver, 
related how the life insurance course 
in the University of Colorado had been 
developed from an insignificant minor 
course to one in which students and 
the public generally had become greatly 
interested. The course was started 
eight years ago, seven students partici- 
pating in it. Now it is planned to es- 
tablish it as a correspondence course, 
in addition to the work in the univer- 
sity, with the aid of local instructors 
in the small towns, thus extending its 
influence throughout the state. 

W. A. R. Bruehl called attention to 
the outline of the course which has 
been arranged for by the Cincinnati 
Association of Life Underwriters for 
the coming year in the University of 
Cincinnati. Pamphlets showing topics 
of the course were distributed at the 
close of the session. 


Plan Adopted at Topeka 


As another means of education which 
perhaps is available only in towns of 
less than 50,000 population, C. A. Moore 
of Topeka told of the plan, which his 
association has followed with consider- 
able success, of entertaining at meet- 
ings members of other professions. At 


and more attended than there were life 
insurance men in the city. He also 
urged that associations arrange for talks 
by one of their members in their local 
high schools and colleges. 


M. W. Mack Speaks 


M. W. Mack of Cincinnati described 
his attitude in securing business, which 
he said was rather that of a counselor 
to his client than of the solicitor. He 
urged that agents study taxation and 
inheritance laws in order to give proper 
service to their clients, calling attention 
to the fact that where a policy is made 
payable to an estate the proceeds be- 
come subject to inheritance taxes in 
many states, and if the estate is large 
enough, to the federal tax. 

Charles W. Scovel’s Talk 

Ex-President Charles W. Scovel of 
Pittsburgh, said he was going to trans- 
late duty and service into practical 
terms. One item of such service was 
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to show every policyholder that his 
insurance will not do the work it was 
intended for if paid to the beneficiary 
in lump sum, and to make him convert 
it into a life income policy. Give the 
policyholder this same service in regard 
to policies in other companies, he ad- 
vised, and incidentally, he said it was 
one of the best bets for getting new 
business. 


J. Lionberger Davis 


A most interesting address was that 
by J. Lionberger Davis of the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company, on “Cooperation 
Between Life Insurance and Savings 
Banks.” Mr. Davis gave a splendid 
exposition of the modern idea of co- 
operation in business, showing that, 
particularly in businesses as closely re- 
lated as are life insurance and banking, 
what benefits one benefits all. 


Greeting From Canada 


A greeting from the sister association 
of Canada was brought to the conven- 
tion by J. Burtt Morgan, president of 
the Canadian Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, and ex officio vice-president of 
the National association. Mr. Morgan 
gave a hint of a contest which is to be 
instituted, which will be open to local 
associations of the United States and 
Canada. Instead of the usual loving 
cup, Mr. Morgan has arranged for a 
totem pole as a trophy, made of native 
‘metals of Canada—British Columbia 
silver and gold, copper and lead. The 
totem pole represented the guardian 
spirit of the Indian family, which he 
considered more appropriate than the 
loving cup for life insurance purposes. 
Mr. Morgan is most likable in appear- 
ance, a typical Canadian, and his mes- 
sage wasa hearty one of congratulation 
and best wishes and full of a spirit of 
cooperation with the work of the Na- 
tional association. 


GOOD WORK DONE LOCALLY 








St. Louis Association Committees De- 
serve Special Credit for the 
Splendid Arrangements 





Too much credit cannot be given to 
the St. Louis association for its thor- 
ough preparation and thoughtful care 
for the needs of visitors. Every detail 
had been provided for, and the commit- 
tees worked like well-oiled machines. 
Confronted with what promised to be 
the largest attendance in the history of 
the association, remarkable powers of 
foresight and organization were called 
for on the part of committees. The 
general arrangements were in charge 
of William King, agency supervisor of 
the Missouri State Life, with an efficient 
committee made up of George E. Black, 
Mutual Benefit; F. N. Cheney, Mutual 
Life; John W. Estes, Aetna Life, and 
bs ug . Sommers, of the Pacific Mutual 
Life. 

Mrs. Fred B. Patton was chairman of 
the ladies’ reception committee, assisted 
by the wives and daughters of mem- 
bers of the St. Louis association. 

The most trying convention job is 
always the registration desk. J. C. 
Wittmond, of the Columbian National 
Life, and his cohorts, were unflurried 
and efficient. Every few hours a list 
of the late arrivals was. furnished to 
press representatives. It was a smooth- 
working organization, 7 its work went 
off without a hitch. L. Brewer of 
the Mutual Life, C. ‘gh of the 
Mutual Benefit, ‘and Rane Layman of 
the Northwestern Mutual were the 
other members. 

Geroge L. Dyer, general agent of the 
Columbian National, was chairman of 
the reception committee. F. B. Miller 
of the Phoenix Mutual was the leader 
of the “Ask Me” crowd, as chairman of 
the information committee. W. 
Fischer, general agent of the North- 
western Mutual, was chairman of the 
committee on hotel reservations, and 
Guy Wilson, agency supervisor of the 
6 hae State, of the press committee. 

N. Croxson of the Equitable Life 
pil chairman of the arrangement com- 
mittee. 





SELLING METHODS’ LED 
BY J. STANLEY EDWARDS 


M. W. Mack of Cincinnati Tells 
the Men to Get the Thinking 
Habit 








MUST STUDY THE NEEDS 





L. J. Loventhal of Nashville Advised 
Following Up Old Policyholders 
and Being Their Advisors 





In the discussion of “Selling Methods,” 
conducted by J. Stanley Edwards of Den- 
ver, the first part was devoted to the edu- 
cational work of the various local 
associations. The program committee 
offered the following: 

1. Selecting Salesmen 

(a) Where found. 

(b) How developed. 

(c) Requisite qualifications. 

2. Selling Methods 

(a) Creative publicity. 

(b) Appealing arguments. 

3. Puture of the Life Insurance Agent 


(a) His life insurance preparation 
when entering the business. 

(b) What should he accomplish to war- 
rant his remaining in the business? 

(c) What are his expectations for the 
future? 

(d) How should he be paid? 


M. W. Mack’s Talk 


Under the sub-head, “Appealing Argu- 
ments,” there were a number of vigorous 





talks and fruitful suggestions. M. W. 
Mack of Cincinnati took the floor. His 
talk was as follows: 


My nearly twenty-five years of contin- 
uous service in our work has brought me 
to the point where I place myself in the 
relation of a counselor to his client. I 
am_ no longer the solicitor of a prospect, 
and I deal with my man accordingly. I do 
not defer to him. I instruct him. I am 
positive, not negative. I do not assume an 
air of superiority, but I do assume and 
maintain an attitude of better knowledge, 
greater professional skill, wider outlook 
on the future, keener appreciation of the 
vicissitudes of finance and mortality. I 
believe that to be dominated by a man is 
to fail; to dominate is to win. The result 
of this method is that my office is the 
place where practically all my real life 
insurance talks are held and this leads to 
an earlier and more satisfactory closing 
of contracts. 


Men Should Think for Themselves 


If there seems to you to be too much 
“T” in this, too much egotism, remember 
that few men can really think out a prop- 
osition for themselves. Most of their 
thinking has to be done for them. It is 
your business, my business, the business 
of all successful life insurance men to 
think, lead, guide, direct. Let us be posi- 
tive, not negative; forceful, not too defer- 
ential. I believe in and act on the flash- 
ing eye, the strong voice, the accusing fin- 
ger, because I back these by belief, expe- 
rience, technical knowledge and an “enthu- 
siasm for my calling. 


Mr. Mack was followed by Mr. Scovel, 
who urged working among old policy- 
holders to have them convert their poli- 
cies to the life income form. 

i. J. Loventhal of Nashville 

L. J. Loventhal of Nashville also 
emphasized the following up of old pol- 
icyholders, of studying their needs, and 
becoming their insurance advisors. He 
teld of one man whom he had insured 


twelve times, ultimately bringing his in- 





surance to $50,000. When the last policy 
was -taken the policyholder confessed that 
the convincing point on his solicitation 
had been his apparent knowledge of his 
needs for insurance, and when he sug- 
gested that more insurance be taken, the 
policyholder believed Mr. Loventhal knew 
what he was talking about. Seventy-five 
percent of Mr. Loventhal’s business, 
which is usually more than half a million, 
is among old policyholders. He made the 
point most every new prospect is some 
other agent’s old policyholder. 


George A. Rathbun’s Talk 


George A. Rathbun of Los Angeles 
told of his experience in changing a dis- 
trict, which the local manager thought was 
worked out, into one highly productive, by 
making up a list of 300 names, circulariz- 
ing and following the circulars up with a 
squad of eight men, who produced in 5 
days $113,000 of business. 

Other speakers were M. J. Schwentker 
of Albuquerque, N. Mex., and Mr. Wright 
of Silver City, N. Mex. 





Cincinnati Course Pleasing 


The outline of the course prepared for 
Cincinnati University, which was dis- 
tributed at the National Life Under- 
writers’ Association convention at St. 
Louis, received highly favorable com- 
ment. The Cincinnati delegation were 
particularly well pleased with the com- 
ment of Winslow Russell, agency man- 
ager of the Phoenix Mutual, and a man 
who has given much attention to the 
various courses in use and proposed, 
who said that the Cincinnati course, he 
believed, was the best outline he had 
ever seen prepared. 





Pioneering in Life Insurance 


The Reserve Loan Life set a new mark by promising to pay 


death claims within 24 hours of receipt of proofs. 
This promise is written across the face of its policies. 
company has advanced its contracts so far in this respect. 


The Reserve Loan Life was the first company to attach to each 


receipt of proofs—for burial expenses. 


| 
| 
policy a sight draft for $100.00, payable in advance of 


The Reserve Loan Life was the first company to add the 
double indemnity feature in a life policy. 


cS | 


The Reserve Loan Life is the only company to offer a life 
policy which also insures the beneficiary. 


Today—this company has a line of unexcelled specially 


Expert insurance salesmen who are seeking for the “BEST 
SELLERS” should acquaint themselves with our policy 


features. 


conditions with experienced salesmen. 





We place good territory under most liberal contract 


Address — 
Reserve Loan LifelnsuranceCompany | 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


| 
| 
| 
featured policies which make easier the sale of life insurance. | 
| 
| 
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Get in The Current 


of Success 


: 
| 
: behind a company. 


momentum. 


Some directors and stockholders may be a dead weight on an institution 
by making impossible demands; by not being in sympathy with the manage- 
ment. It is important, therefore, to know something of the men actually 


The Cleveland Life Insurance Company 


Has always prided itself on the fact that the men behind it are successful, 
enterprising, loyal boosters who want to see the company succeed big. They 
are back of it with their money, their reputations, their names, their initia- 
| tive, their enthusiasm, their power. 

: It gives it energy plus. 


That gives the Cleveland Life greater 


| 





It pays 
to link 
yourself 
with an 
institution 
that is going 
big and 
strong 














FESTUS J. WADE TELLS 
OF HIS EXPERIENCES 


Eminent St. Louis Banker Gives 
Sound Advice to the 
Convention 








HE MADE A STRONG HIT 





Tells What Life Insurance Has Done 
to Protect and Improve the 
People 





Festus J. Wade’s address on “The 
Value of Life Insurance to the Trust 
Company and the Banker” might well 
be used as a canvassing document. 
Coming from a man of Mr. Wade’s 
standing, it is especially useful to life 
insurance agents. Mr. Wade is presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Trust Company 
of St. Louis. Mr. Wade said: 

I regard every man and woman who 
solicits and secures life insurance in 
this nation to be a public benefactor. 
And I want to further say that I regard 
every life company in this nation, 
whether it be stock or mutual, as a 
philanthropic association. I can well 
remember my first policy. It was taken 
out more than thirty-five years ago. At 
‘the time I was quite confident that the 
agent lost and I won. I have been pay- 
ing on that policy for thirty-five years, 
and I shall continue to pay on it as 
long as I can earn or borrow the 
money. 

Tella How It Happened 


It happened in this way: I had in 
the way of an income what is com- 
monly known as Irish dividends. My 
expenses were a great deal larger than 
my income. A very dapper agent came 
in and started to work me for a policy. 
I diplomatically suggested I would like 
to buy if I had the money, but I was 
a little short just then. He promptly 
suggested the note method of acquir- 
ing a policy. Well, I was vigorous in 
writing notes in those days. He got 
the note and I got the policy. And, 
strange to say, I paid the note at ma- 
turity. For the last twenty-five years I 
have contributed more than $500 a 
month to the life companies in this 
nation in the form of premiums, 
and I know of no investment I ever 
made that has given me as much com- 
fort and as much success as my invest- 
ment in life insurance, because I made 





it for a purely personal and selfish mo- 


tive. I invested in life insurance first 
for protection of my dear old mother 
and father and afterwards for my wife 
and children, and, believe me, rather 
than forego one of those tomorrow I 
would be willing to sell anything I 
have. 
Working for the Country 


I heard as I came in a suggestion 
made that many preachers from their 
pulpits and life insurance agents from 
preachers’ pulpits had advocated life 
insurance. I want to make another sug- 
gestion to you as to where to go to 
drum up business for your benefit, for 
the benefit of the community in which 
you live, for the benefit of this great 
and grand and glorious country, and 
I will tell you how it occurred to me. 
About four years ago I had to sit on 
the rostrum of our annual Catholic 
charity meeting. There was a crowd 
larger than there is here today. It 
took four hours on a midsummer day 
to read the reports, none of which were 
Icnger than fifteen minutes. When 
they were all assembled it showed that 
our creed alone, in the city of St. Louis, 
had expended $500,000 per annum in 
taking care of its poor and unfortunate. 


Should Make Proper Provision 


The thought then came to me that 
there must be something radically 
wrong with our organization, with your 
organization and with the organization 
of the American people when one creed 
should have to contribute so much to 
take care of its own poor and unfortu- 
nate, and, having lots of time to think, 
I applied that old doctrine, which you 
can all apply with benefit to yourselves, 
under any condition, and that is, what 
have I done to relieve this condition? 
What have I done as the executive of 
an establishment with 240 odd women 
and men employed to provide for them 
and help them in their hour of distress? 
While you are healthy, vigorous and 
prosperous you think you are independ- 
ent and you need nobody. But what 
have we people done to help our less 
fortunate brothers? 


Takes Out Group Insurance 


Thereupon I hit upon the idea of life 
insurance. I worked on it for probably 
three months and at the end of that 
period of time I went to our board 
of directors and said “For $10,000 per 
annum I can insure the life of every 
man and woman in this establishment, 
officers excluded, from the porter to 
the office boy, and I can get them a pol- 
icy that will stay with them as long as 
they stay with the company at a cost of 
$10,000 per annum, and I would like to 
have you make that preparation.” My 
recommendation was adopted and every 
employe in our establishment has, at 





the expense of the company, without 
a dollar of contribution from himself! 
a policy of insurance for twice the 
amount of his annual salary. 


Sees Beneficence of the Plan 


I have lived to see the beneficence 
of that plan. If I could tell you pri- 
vately the things that that plan accom- 
plished you would be sure you were 
benefactors as life insurance agents, 
and I believe God will bless the man 
who induced me to take out that policy. 
If there could be any satisfaction in 
going to a fellow employe’s funeral I 
have certainly received it when I knew 
that in three or four days thereafter I 
could go to his widow and lay down 
a sum of money to keep her from 
charity’s door. Why, every man who 
employs labor is not a life agent is 
beyond my comprehension. Why every 
bank and trust company official ad- 
ministering estates, when every year 
there is pointed out to them the benefit 
to their own selfish institutions, their 
Own narrow institutions, by having bad 
loans made good by life insurance com- 
panies, do not advocate it, is beyond 
my comprehension. There is not a 
bank in this city nor a trust company 
in this city, nor in any other city, 
which has been running for four or five 
years that has not reaped the benefit 
of your labors. (Applause.) 


Principles of Salesmanship 


Now, I have sold everything, from 
a barrel of apples—and the big ones 
were always on the top—to the site 
upon which this hotel is located, and 
let me give you a few cardinal prin- 
ciples of salesmanship. First, never be 
jealous of your competitor. Second, 
never run down his company. Third, 
when you are selling your goods never 
try to hide anything. Tell the truth. 

I want to thank you for being in 
the business that you are now occupied 
in. I want you to go before every 
charitable institution in the United 
States and say to them: “If you will 
induce the people of your city to insure 
the lives of their people, the life insur- 
ance companies will contribute more 
annually to the support of your chari- 
table institutions by reducing your ex- 
penses than any other contribution you 
will receive.” 





Handsome and suave, William King, 
agency supervisor of the Missouri State 
Life at St. Louis, was hospitality person- 
ified. Mr. King was chairman of the con- 
vention committee; it was he who brought 
the convention to St. Louis and he took 
personal credit for the magnificent weath- 
er which greeted the delegates. Mr. King 
has charge of the agency school at the 
home office of the Missouri State, where 
raw recruits are beaten into trained insur- 
ance salesmen. So far this year his 
youngsters have written $1,900,000 of in- 
surance in the city of St. Louis alone. 








Year Not Busy for 
Taxation Committee 














Vice-President Lawrence Priddy of 
New York presented the following re- 
port for the committee on taxation: 

The year has not been a particularly 
active one for the taxation committee. 
The legislatures of only sixteen states 
have met and comparatively few taxa- 
tion bills were introduced during the 
sessions of these legislatures; only six 
Proposing increases of taxes on life 
premiums. 

_ The one state in which a serious tax 
situation arose was Mississippi, where 
it was proposed to strike out the pro- 
vision of the present law permitting 
reductions; which in the case of some 
companies reduced their taxes to a very 
small percentage of their premium in- 
come. An able fight led by the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
supported by this organization and field 
men generally, was promptly taken up 
against the passage of this measure and 
we asked for a compromise, which “per- 
mitted the deduction of all payments 
to policyholders,” etc., with a proviso 
that the tax should not be reduced be- 
low 134 percent of the gross premium 
—- This bill finally became a 
aw. 

It appears from the above that while 
important tax measures were intro- 
duced in three states only one passed, 
and that very slightly modified the 
taxes previously collected in that state. 

The most serious legislation of the 
year, from the standpoint of taxation of 
life insurance, was the new revenue bill 
which was passed by the federal con- 
gress this month. This bill will change 
the federal income tax on all life: insur- 
ance companies from 1 to 2 percent. 
The amount involved in this increase, 
estimated on the basis of income taxes 
paid by life insurance companies this 
year, will be between $300,000 and $400,- 
000. The bill contains a provision for 
a tax of 50 cents per $1,000 of “capital, 
surplus and undivided profits” of cor- 
porations (including insurance compa- 
nies), but the insurance interests se- 
cured an amendment to the bill pro- 
viding that in reckoning capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits insutance 
companies shall be privileged to deduct 
deposits and reserves held for the pro- 
tection of, payment to or apportionment 
among policyholders.” This, it is be- 
lieved, will in effect reduce the tax to 
a nominal amount on all companies; ex- 
cept, possibly, a few stock companies 
with large amounts of “capital stock, 





surplus and undivided profits.” 
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TAKES AWAY MUCH FEAR 





Raymond Robins Speaks on Relations 


Between Employer and Employes THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
in Present Day 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





(PROM A STAFF CORRESPONDENT) 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 20—Wednesday 
evening a large and enthusiastic meéet- 
ing was held in the Coliseum at which : 
Secretary of War Baker and Raymond PLEASE SEND COPY FOR YOUR “CONVENTION NUMBER" ADVERTISEMENT TO-DAY 
Robins, the welfare worker of Chicago, 
spoke. About 1,500 delegates and 
visitors filled the main floor and spread 
into the galleries. While this gathering THE WESTERN UNDERWRITER. 
did not nearly fill the immense hall 

_which had been selected in anticipation 

of the crowds which would wish to hear 

President Wilson, who could not be | ar" j 

present on account of the death of his 

sister, they made up in pep what they 
lacked in numbers. 

The meeting was called to order by 
E. A. Woods, president of the associa- ; 
tion, who told of the work done by 
President Wilson in endeavoring to : 
reduce ma A ag on life gprs and 
expresse is deep regret on his in- 
ability to be present. He read a tele- ae ae ak po a Hoes kind Heal 


gram from the Age ag in reply to the 
one sent him by the convention, which a 7 
read: endibuat — Ay ot 
wenn — a you, Nag so the { cae se 

ationa ife nderwriters’ ssocia- ( t 
tion for their kind telegram and express SROTO,CvO, Dunford reer ooo, 
my sincere regret at not being able to . ! 
address them?” Pal ae “4 A att) K a oe 

In introducing Mr. Baker he ex- ae nee 
pressed his appreciation in having as 
able a substitute. a ane res a Se ae pt. 

Mr. Baker opened his address by re- i t 
peating the charge which had been laid Ave an oe way a j et 
upon him by the president to tell the cm ? 

ee 


Mr. Baker’s Address 
convention of his deep regret at not te “+S. v8 
being able to appear before them. He 


said that at first glance it would seem manta xh 
that there was no connection between Lmeneaae) AM meres 

life ag hog eg a vp iny sid of war, 

since it was the aim of the first to pre- 


serve life and of the second to prepare 

















for -" destruction. But it is also the 

duty of the war department to conserve ; , . 

the life of the people in order that if sr Reader 

the call to war should come the neces- 

sary men would not be lacking. : RA J p U } { 
Provision Against Life’s Casualties 


He defined life insurance as a provi- rp. rune aes 
sion against the casualities of life. The —. 
amount of insurance carried in the 


United States is enough to give every 
person $280, which is larger than that 
in any other country. Thus a great pro- 
vision has been made against the future, 
but there is still a vast amount of work 
to be done. 

One of the values which is to be de- 
rived from life insurance aside from its 
ultimate aim, is that it relieves the 
mind of the insured of fear. No matter 
how prosperous or successful a man 
may be, he always retains a fear of 
what the future has in store for him. 
When he feels sure that this is well 
taken care of he is freer to do what is 
required of him today. 


Life Insurance Is a Preventive 


While it is the chief aim of life insur- 
ance to compensate for the evil after it 
has occurred, it also does a great work 
along preventive lines. The age has 
passed when every man looked upon 
those around him as his true neighbors 
and friends. Today “the people live in 
layers one above the other and none 
know concerning those above or below 
them,” as Secretary Baker expressed it. 
Therefore, it is the duty of all to do as 
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large amount of philanthropic work as 
possible and in this work life insurance 
occupies a most prominent place. 


‘Would Insure Against War 


In closing, Mr. Baker said that it 
was his deepest desire to insure the 
United States against any of the cas- 
ualties of its existence. If there only 
were some company to which he could 
go and take out a policy against war, 
his mind, along with that of every think- 
ing American, would be relieved of a 
great amount of the fear which is now 
possessing it. 

He was followed by Raymond 
Robins, who spoke on the necessities 
for closer relations between employers 
and employes. He related experiences 
to show that the future was largely de- 
pendent upon the essentials of service 
as exemplified by the life insurance 
salesman. 





EVERYONE ON THE MOVE 


A remarkable spirit of pep and enthu- 
siasm was maintained throughout the 
National Life Underwriters’ Association 
convention. Not a moment was al- 
lowed to lag. While the delegates were 
entering and leaving the hall a brass 
band played ragtime to keep them on 
the move. While the sessions were on 
the main doors to the convention hall 
were locked. Late arrivals had to come 
in the back way, and while'a speaker 
had the floor even the back doors were 
kept closed. President Woods insisted 
on quiet during the sessions, and “don’t 
move those chairs on the marble floor” 
was as much a slogan as “putting life 
into life insurance salesmen.” 





Getting Million Dollar Lines 





Harold Peirce, Big Writer of the New York Life at Philadelphia, Says 
That Character, Tact and Knowing When to Strike, Backed Up 
by Reputation for Integrity and Fair and Square Dealing, 
Are Essentials in Agent Who Wishes to Get Big 


Business Men for Big Amounts 





the New York Life at Philadelphia, 

spoke on writing “Million Dollar 
Lines.” He explained the method by re- 
citing experiences that brought out his 
various points. In part he said: 

Half of my life has been spent in this 
business—and all with one company. I 
believe that the ability to write large in- 
surance can only come through experience. 
Of course, it is true that some men, very 
soon after they start in the business, write 
some large cases, but as a rule that is ex- 
ceptional and is not likely to be kept up. 

In selling tontine insurance I learned 
early to get away from high estimates and 
sell insurance in a way that was fair and 
square, and when we went from deferred 
to annual dividend policies there was no 
trouble whatever for me to switch over. 


Never Knocks Competitors 


There was another lesson that I learned 
at the beginning and that was not to bur- 
den myself, when soliciting, with anything 
more than the rate book of my own com- 
pany and some applications, for as a rule 
a mass of figures and the attacking of 


H AROLD PEIRCE, the big writer of 





some companies simply produced bewilder- 
ment in the applicant’s mind. 

Some years ago a man whom I had in- 
sured for a very large amount showed me 
a letter from one of the most notorious 
twisters in New York. Feeling confident 
that I had properly insured my friend, I 
suggested that he give him the informa- 
tion. The letters and suggestions which 
this twister presented to my friends were 
placed before the New York superin- 
tendent of insurance with the result that 
the law of New York against twisting was 
enacted. Now, if I had not sold this man 
his insurance fairly and squarely I would 
have lost the business already placed and 
would not have been able, within the last 
two years, to have raised the insurance of 
my friend to $1,000,000. 

Regains Twisted Business 


There was, however, one party whose 
friendship I nearly lost through a pirate. 
He carried $120,000 of high rate endow- 
ment and $80,000 of 10-pay life which I 
sold him. I think the principal argument 
that this twister used was to the effect 
that my friend had better keep his surplus 
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Issues all Forms of Up-to-Date Policies 
Just W hat ihe Public Wants 
Just What the Agent Wants 








We Have Some Good Territory for Live Agents 
For Contract—Address C. D. Renick, President 








money in his own hands and invest it, as 
he could make better returns. He prac- 
tically made up his mind to give up all his 
old insurance in order to continue $200,000 
of ordinary life insurance which this agent 
had sold him.. I notified a friend of mine, 
who was an agent of one of the other 
companies, that his policy was in jeopardy, 
and he induced the insured, as a personal 
favor, to change his $20,000 10-year en- 
dowment to $20,000 ordinary life, from its 
original date, but it took me all the year 
to convince my friend that he had made 
a mistake with the insurance I had sold 
him, and to continue it. If this pirate had 
simply induced him to take some ordinary 
life to replace the endowments, which 
were slowly running out, it is quite likelv 
he would have continued in the good 
graces of my friend, but the fact that he 
tried to undermine not alone the endow- 
ment insurance but the limited payment 
life reacted so that within two years from 
that time my friend, feeling the need of 
some additional insurance, took another 
$100,000 of me on the 10-payment life 
plan, as he still believed that he ought to 
get through with his insurance in his pro- 
ductive years. 


And Got Full Limit Besides 


Last December he sent for me and said 
that he wanted to change to a higher rate 
the policy in the other company which had 
been originally changed from a 10-year 
endowment to an ordinarv life, as he felt 
he ought to have that also paid-up within 
a reasonable time. I asked him for the 
policy and he said it was in his safe-de- 
posit box. As we walked over to the safe- 
deposit company I turned to him and said, 
“Why don’t you take the full limit with 
my company?” I told him that his age 
would soon change and that if he was 
willing I would send our examiner over 
to see him. He looked at me and said, 
“You are a most persuasive fellow,” but 
he consented finally to my sending the 
doctor te see him. 


Given Friend’s Business, Too 


I had policies to the full limit of our 
company issued, and one day I received a 
phone message from his office asking if I 
would come right over. When I reached 
there I found a friend of his, who, for 
certain reasons, wanted insurance and I 
sold quite a large amount of limited pay- 
ment insurance, and then my friend turned 
to me and said, “I suppose that lets me 
out of taking any additional insurance.” 
I said, “Of course, not,” etc. The result 
was that I placed this additional insurance 
I had had issued, and now, within the last 
two months, he has said to me that he de- 
sires to change his ordinary life policy, 
which the twister sold him, to a 10-pay- 
ment life and wished me to do it. Now 
what I want to bring out by this story is 
the fact that the only reason I was able 
to regain my position with this man was 
because I always stood for right dealings 
and at no time did I ever try to swing 
any of his endowment insurance. 


Vice-President’s Introduction 


Some four or five years ago I told the 
vice-president of our company that I was 
going to see a certain man and tell him 
that you sent me. He laughed and I went 
immediately to this man’s office, and sent 
in my card with the statement that I had 
been sent by our vice-president and in a 
few minutes I saw him. I told him our 
vice-president was very anxious to have 
him take insurance with us and he agreed 
to see our examiner. I had policies for 
$250,000 issued. On a Monday afternoon 
I heard that he was going to Europe on 
Wednesday so I went the next morning to 
his office, but it was not until late that 
afternoon that I was able to see him. 
When I was admitted I presented a policy 
for $250,000. He simply asked, “What is 
the premium on $100,000?” I told him 
and he said, “I will take it.” 


When to Appear Satisfied 


I was contented with the $100,000. 
Within a few months I sold him the ad- 
ditional $150,000 and at that time he turned 
over all his policies to me, stating that he 
wished I would go over them. I found 
among his policies two that had lapsed 
and were running on term extension. As 
they had originally been deferred dividend 





policies I told him I thought these policies 
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should be reinstated, though it was more 
to my interest if I sold him new insurance. 

Several years have passed since I wrote 
this man and during all that time I have 
been thinking of some way to induce him 
to take additional insurance and especially 
to go to the limit of my company. Finally, 
this last winter, I induced him to take 
$50,000 additional with my company, in or- 
der to have our full limit. 


Finally Raised to $1,000,000 


At that time I also tried to get him to 
increase his insurance to $1,000,000, but he 
let me talk for a few moments and finally 
said, “I suppose if I give you that you 
would want more,” and laughed and dis- 
missed me. I wrote him a letter which 
covered the reasons why I thought he 
should increase his insurance. Finally a 
month or two ago his secretary phoned me 
and told me that he would probably in- 
crease his insurance to $1,000,000 if I 
could submit a satisfactory proposition to 
him. I wrote a short and concise letter, 
telling him how much the insurance would 
cost him on the 20-payment life plan, on 
which the bulk of his insurance was, also 
on the ordinary life plan and 15-payment 
life plan, and explained that while the 
ordinary life would cost the least, if he 
died within a few years, yet if he lived a 
number of years the 15-payment life would 
be the best. 


Character, Tact and Timeliness 


Within a day or so I called on him and 
was admitted to his office. He said, “I 
will take the insurance on the 15-payment 
plan, but I want first-class insurance.” 
said, “Will you be examined at half-past 
twelve?” He said, Yes. I have told this 
story because I hold that character, tact 
and knowing when to strike are the things 
that are needed to write large business. lf 
this man had not believed that I was act- 
ing in his interest he never would have 
turned his policies over to me. Second, if 
when I sold him the first $100,000 I had 
urged him to take the additional insur- 
ance I probably would not have placed the 
$100,000, and would never have been able 
to get near him again. Third, if I had not 
seem him at the right moment it is ques- 
tionable if I would have been able to sell 
him any insurance. 


Danger in Persistency 


This was brought out especially with a 
man whom I had known for a number of 
years and with whom I had very friendly 
relations, yet one day, in soliciting him, | 
unduly urged him so that I was unable to 
sell him any insurance. The consequence 
was that I temporarily lost his friendship, 
and some one else sold him considerable 
insurance. One day, however, on the 
train, he said to me, “Peirce, I recently 
took a lot of insurance, and, though a 
good friend of yours and mine told me I 
ought to have sent for you, yet you know 
how it was. The other agent came in at 
the time I needed insurance and I let him 
insure me, but for the life of me I don’t 
know what insurance I have. I have got 
all kinds of policies and if you don’t mind 
I would like you to go over them.” “What 
kind of insurance do you want?” I asked. 
He replied, “I want simply life insurance. 
Insurance that will cover any obligations 
that I might have at my death.” Within 
a few days he sent his policies to me. 
They were the greatest conglomeration of 
policies I ever saw and I had considerable 
work to straighten them out the way in 
which he wanted them. Not a policy was 
given up but every policy was changed to 
the form he wanted, from its original date. 

Is Client’s Insurance Adviser 


It was necessary to have him examined 
and I made sure that the doctors of our 
company likewise examined him and on 
our blanks. I had $250,000 issued by our 
company, as he had $50,000 with us. 
When I showed him the policy he said, 
“Peirce, you’ve earned it,’ and gave me his 
check for the full premium. Do you think 
I would have placed the $250,000 insurance 
if I had yielded and tried to get him to 
give up his old insurance and take new 
insurance? It was because he felt that I 
was acting in every way to his interest 
that he gave me this $250,000 and I might 
add that if any question regarding any of 
his insurance now ever comes up, he im- 





mediately sends for me to find out what 
he should do. 


Old Stunt on Big Man 


One man, on whose life I have written a 
full million, though not at one time, has 
always been a good friend of mine. He 
only had $10,000, when one day he sent 
for me as he thought his son and a nephew 
should have some insurance. Believing 
that this would be the opportune time to 
insure my friend, I took with me two 
examiners of our company, sending to the 
home office for one, although it was not 
necessary to do this in order to insure the 
son and nephew. After they had been ex- 
amined I turned to my friend and said, 
“Now, that the doctors are here, why not 
be examined yourself?” He said, “I don’t 
want any insurance.” I said, “Well, why 





siding at a banquet of our agents, and 
many of the agents were getting him to 
write his name on their menu cards. I 
felt in my pocket for an application, but 
found I did not have one. I therefore 
secured one from an agent seated near 
me. I went immediately to Mr. Perkins, 
placed the application before him, and 
said, “When you are signing your name, 
won't you sign it where it is worth some- 
thing?” He said, “Tell the doctor to 
phone me tomorrow.” I gave the ap- 
plication to our examiner and asked him 
to have it filled out and the amount put in. 
Mr. Perkins filled it out for $50,000, the 
policy was issued and he sent me a check 
in full, although he was an officer of the 
company. I have always felt that Mr. 
Perkins gave me this application as he 
wanted to bring home to the field men 























not be examined to find out what condi- 
tion you are in,” and the usual stock argu- 
ments. He finally was examined but said, 
“T am not going to do anything.” 
Policyholders Proud of Big Lines 


A few days after he phoned to my of- 
fice stating that he wished to see me. I 
was in New York at the time and my 
secretary phoned me. So I phoned my 
friend. He said, “What is the premium 
for the limit of your company?” I told 
him. It was then the middle of Novem- 
ber. He said, “Well, I will take it if you 
will wait until the first of January for 
the money,” which, of course, I did. Then, 
afterward I raised him to $500,000. A 
number of years went by and one day I 
showed him that his policies would soon 
be paid-up and was enabled thereby to 
raise him to $750,000 within the last year, 
simply and solely by telling him that it 
would be a fine thing to round out the 
million I succeeded in writing him for the 
additional $250,000. 


Wrote Own Company Officer 
I never wrote a policy which gave me 
more pleasure than the one I wrote on the 


life of George W. Perkins. I think there 
is a lesson to learn from it. He was pre- 





present the necessity of being always alert 
and ready. 


MANY OFFICIALS PRESENT 

In addition to the large delegation 
from the American Life Convention, 
there was goodly representation of 
home office executives attending the 
National Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion convention at St. Louis. Among 
these were Danford M. Baker, vice- 
president of the Pacific Mutual Life; 
T. Louis Hansen, superintendent of 
agents of the Germania Life; L. Hom- 
meyer, assistant agency superintendent 
of the Union Central; Winslow Russell, 
agency manager of the Phoenix Mutual; 
W. S. Weld, superintendent of agents 
of the Berkshire; H. E. Aldrich, super- 
intendent of agents of the Equitable 
Life of lowa; Walton L. Crocker, vice- 
president of the John Hancock Mutual, 
and J. Behan, superintendent of 
agents of the Massachusetts Mutual. 








Harold Peirce of Philadelphia, who con- 
ducted the discussion on “Million Dollar 
Lines,” is one of the top notch producers 
of the New York Life. During the last 
year he has written over a million and a 
half of business; two policies alone aggre- 
gated over $700,000. 





WEEK’S SOCIAL FEATURES 


HONOR TO SECRETARY BAKER 





Special Events Planned for Women 
Who Were in Attendance at 
Convention 





The social side of the St, Louis con- 
vention, along with all other features, 
had been given careful consideration by 
the committee, of which William King 
is chairman. While the main object 
of the convention is instruction and 
broadening of those in attendance, a 
successful effort has been made to fur- 
nish them with an enjoyable time. 

Monday night was given over to an 
informal reception and get-together in 
the Planters Hotel. Music was fur- 
nished by a large band and a splendid 
opportunity was afforded between se- 
lections for renewing old friendships 
and forming new ones. 


Go to Sunset Country Club * 


At the conclusion of the afternoon 
session, which was a short one, the 
entire convention was taken in auto- 
mobiles to the Sunset Country Club 
for a buffet supper and dance. The 
club is located in a delightful place six- 
teen miles from the city and the beau- 








MESSAGE TO THE PRESIDENT 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 19. 
Hon. Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States, 
Long Branch, New Jersey. 

The members of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, in 
convention assembled, wish to ex- 
press to you their deep sympathy 
in your recent bereavement, and 
desire to assure you of their sin- 
cere appreciation of your acceptance 
of their invitation to address them 
and their regret at your inability 
to do so. We also thank you for 
sending such an excellent repre- 
sentative in Secretary Baker. 
EDWARD A, WOODS, 
President, National Association of 

Life Underwriters. 














tiful sunset witnessed from its veran- 
das fully justifies its name. 

As soon as the guests arrived they 
were given gayly colored caps and sou- 
venirs. The second floor was turned 
over to the dancers, while on the porch 
below those less nimble were enter- 
tained by string orchestras and mind 
readers. The climax of the evening 
was reached when a group of bare- 
foot dancing girls appeared on the lawn. 
They gave one selection in the guise 
of nymphs and another dressed as Ha- 
waiian girls. The event was thoroughly 
enjoyable and every one sorry when the 
band played “Home, Sweet Home.” 


Reception to Secretary Baker 


Wednesday noon a reception to Sec- 
retary of War Baker was held in the 
parlors of the hotel, followed by his 
address before a luncheon of the St. 
Louis Business Men’s League, to which 
the members of the executive com- 
mittee of the National association were 
invited. The banquet was to have been 
held on Wednesday night, but as this 
was the only evening on which Secre- 
tary Baker could address the conven- 
tion, it was postponed until Thursday. 


Many Women in Attendance 


There is a large number of women 
in attendance at the convention and 
many of them seem to be as much in- 
terested in the proceedings as the men 
and many are in evidence at every ses- 
sion. The committee feel that the 
women will in the main be entirely 
able to have an enjoyable time if left 
to themselves, but several very pleas- 
ant events were arranged for them. On 
Wednesday afternoon they were taken 
on a delightful trip to Shaw’s Gardens 
and despite threatening skies all those 
who took a chance and went, reported 
a most enjoyable time. 
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LAST MORNING SESSION 
OF THE BIG CONVENTION | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 

of business; in every way a broad- 
gauged man, and he was at his best 
in handling the subject he loved. In 
his opening remarks he told how credit 
obtained on the strength of life insur- 
ance had been the foundation of great 
businesses; of the growing realization 
that the brains of business must be pro- 
tected in the interest of a business by 
life insurance. He called attention to 
the importance attached to life insur- 
ance by members of the regional banks, 
six of which are already asking ques- 
tions on life insurance carried in ap- 
plications for loans. 


Much Business Insurance Written 


Over $600,000,000 of life insurance | 
primarily for business purposes. has | 
been issued within the last five years, | 
5 percent of the total new business 
written. A great field of opportunity 
and obligation has been thrown open 
tc the life insurance men of the coun- 
try, and he asked, “How are we going 
to meet it?” In his outline for the 
discussion, he first analyzed the uses of 
business insurance, then the prospects | 
for business insurance, the special fea- 
tures of approach in dealing with busi- 
ness men on this subject, suggestions 
in determining the amount to be car- | 
ried and some of the special services 
peculiarly demanded in business life 
insurance. He particularly called at- 
tention to the special need of business 
insurance for small firms and corpora- 
tions with limited capital and credi: 
frequently with only two partners or 
active officers whose profits are the re- 
turns of their efforts rather than on 
earning on capital invested. 


Serves as Shock Absorber 
Business life insurance is the shock 


absorber following the death of an im- | 


portant member of a concern, as a 
strengthening of credit while all are 
alive, both within and without the com- 
pany. The fact that it capitalizes indi- 
vidual ability, furnishes the best col- 
lateral for loans, is sound from an ac- 
counting standpoint and furnishes the 
best possible reserve, liquid and largest, 
when most needed, were pointed out as 
some of the primary uses of insurance 
in business. In addition, it can be used 
to build up funds for any great. welfare 
work, pensions, employes’ hospitals, 
orphans’ asylums. 

Delicacy and Tact Necessary 


In the approach he pointed out that 
delicacy and tact are particularly neces- 
sary, requiring careful preparation and 


intimate knowledge of personal traits 
and business inter-relations. In push- 
ing through a case he urged especially 
that the salesmen avoid discussion with 
a number of individuals in the firm or 
corporation until one man is absolutely 
for it and ready to champion it. Where 
necessary to attend a meeting, he said, 
“Don’t try to win an argument and 
lose the case.” As suggestions in de- 
termining the amount of insurance to 
be suggested were the following: To 
cover all quick liabilities; to cover one 
year’s dividend or to insure the good 
will of the concern. A simple rule for 
celculating the good will, he gave as 
ten times the net average annual earn- 
ings in excess of 6 percent of the actual 
invested capital. In a discussion under 
this head some particularly valuable 
points were brought out. 


Warren M. Horner’s Remarks 


Warren M. Horner, who put Minne- 
sota on the map in regard to business 
insurance, said the reasons for the suc- 
cess of business insurance in his sec- 
tion were because Minnesota has a 
large number of brainy and progressive 
business men, and because the life in- 
surance men of the state have talked 
life values. As a simple rule for the 
amount of insurance, he said he offered 
50 percent of the invested capital. Bus- 
iness insurance, especially among big 
men, requires the highest talent of the 
business. The prospects are keen and 
critical, The proposition must be 
broached as a business proposition on 
a business basis. 


‘WwW. C. Johnson Speaks 


William C. Johnson of the Equitable 
Life at Boston and former vice-presi- 
dent of the Columbian National called 
attention to this need, particularly in 
dealing with business men. The agent 
must have ability and confidence and 
sell them indemnity for loss of brain 
power which would be destroyed by 
death, confidentially as a business man 
and on a business basis. 

The extent to which a concern is at 
some time during the year compelled to 
borrow is a good indication of the amouit 
of insurance it ought to carry, was the 
suggestion of Charles A. Moore, Equit- 
able of New York, Topeka. He said 
that the biggest policy he had ever 
written was the easiest to sell, being 
secured simply by pointing out to the 
head of a concern results which would 
follow his death if it occurred at a 
time when the company was heavily in 
debt. 


J. W. Estes’ Remarks 


The fact that in partnerships the in- 
dividual endorsement of the partners, 





as well as of the firm itself, was re- 
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quired on its paper was pointed out by 
J. W. Estes, Aetna Life, St. Louis, as 
another great need for _ protection. 
Lawrence Priddy of New York City 
called attention to the fact that there 
is even more danger in delaying the 
taking out of business insurance than 
in smaller lines, for figures show that 
the responsibilities of great businesses 
seriously shorten the lives of their 
heads and bring about a condition of 
insurability at earlier age. 

Mr. Woods pointed out that it was 
the irony of present conditions that the 
valuable lives as a rule do not reach 
their greatest importance until after 40 
years of age, and cited the experience 
of his own agency, where the average 
of declinations is less than 7 percent, 
but which on lines of 25 percent. or over 
is more than three times that figure. 
The great bulk of agents do not get a 
chance at the million and half-million- 
dollar lines. For the ordinary agent, 
the field for business insurance is in 
the groceryman, the drygoods man, the 
small partnerships. This point was well 
developed by Will C. Kelley, Central, 
Ia., at Madison, Wis. 

Charles W. Scovel of Pittsburgh said 
that in business insurance it was par- 
ticularly important that the agents do 
not preach or argue. Talk to the pros- 
pect simply, but suggest: “If your part- 
ner had died last week, what would 
you be doing today? What would be 
the condition of your business, your 
credit, your relations with banks and 
creditors, and the condition of your 
partner’s family? Could you take care 
of these needs and still have enough 
capital to continue in business?” 
Unfortunately, sufficient time was not 


‘lows: 


allowed for a thorough and complete 
discussion of this big topic. Many of 
the points had to be hurriedly skipped 
over. The contest on effective closing 
suggestions ended the morning session. 


Miss Jones’ Closing Idea 


Prizes of $15 and $10 in gold’ had 
been. offered by President Woods, the 
first prize being unanimously awarded 
to Miss Jones. Her case was as fol- 
She was soliciting one of the 
biggest advertising solicitors in Chi- 
cago and convinced him of the desira- 
bility of taking insurance. He pro- 
posed that she write him a letter stat- 
ing the proposition for his considera- 
tion. Her reply was: “I will do no 
such thing. Do you get where you are 
as an advertising solicitor by submit- 
ting copy for other people to pigeon- 
hele. Here is the application blank. 
Sign it now.” J. Burt Morgan won the 
second prize. 
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SELECTING SALESMEN 
WAS FULL OF REAL MEAT 


King Tells About the Missouri 
State Life’s Agency Training 
School 


WINSLOW RUSSELL’S TALK 


Departmental Conferences Formed a 
New Feature of the National As- 
sociation Convention 


(FROM A STAPF CORRESPONDENT) 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21—It was de- 
cidedly unfortunate that the discussion 
of selecting salesmen at the St. Louis 
convention of the National Life Un- 
derwriters Association was crowded 
into one hour. With Winslow Russell 
in charge, and William King as princi- 
pal speaker, the topic proved by far 
the most interesting of the convention. 
Mr. King’s description of the Missouri 
State Life training school, the corre- 
spondence course alone of which is ex- 
pected to have 4,000 students by Dec. 
1, was most interesting. The Missouri 
State school is one of the few prac- 
tical and successful life insurance 
schools of the country. In it agents 
are made productive from the start, 
thus making them self-supporting dur- 
ing their training period. 


Winslow Russell’s Talk 


Mr. Russell’s contribution was a dem- 
onstration of the theorem that if a 
man is in a class that fails, let him 
alone. In other words, let the law’s 
averages help the agency manager as 
well as the medical director and ac- 
tuary. 

He showed charts giving essential 
features of various classes of applicants, 
and took a vote as to whether they should 
be accepted or not, and finally, from the 
extensive and carefully compiled data of 
Phoenix Mutual, showing the classes of 
men who are, on the average, good ma- 
terial, and classes of men who are doubt- 
ful. He places in class A, men between 
ages of twenty-two to forty, with suc- 
cessful selling experience from other 
lines; builders not business getters, who 
have saved money, and in class B, men 
without selling experience but success- 
ful in the past and present at work, who 
are seeking betterment, other grades run- 
ning down to the experienced life agent 
over fifty changing companies, who wants 
money. 


Good Material Named 


Mr. Russell classes the following as 
good material, on the average, granting 
good moral character and other primary 
considerations: 

Good lin 

Salesmen: Adding machines; bonds; 
cash registers; gents’ furnishings; high- 
grade autos; office furniture; space adver- 
tising; wholesale line; bank officers; col- 
lege athletes (especially football); school 
principals; teiegraph operators. 
Doubtful lines— 

Salesmen: Books; low-grade autos; re- 
tail lines; service advertising; specialty- 
men; typewriters. 

Life insurance men, professional men, 
politicians, promoters, Y. M . A. men, 
ministers. 


Graham C. Wells’ Remarks 


A plan whereby a _ general agency 
without large finances has secured the 
services of high-grade supervisors was 
outlined by Graham C. Wells of Pitts- 
burgh. One man in his agency is paid 
$200 a month and a half of the regular 
seale of first year commissions on _ per- 
sonal business and full renewals. When 
business is closed for the agent, the agent 
receives full first year and splits the 
renewals with the supervisor. In this way 
. five-thousand-dollar man was employed 
at an annual cost of $800, the total cost 
of supervision for three high-grade men 
being $1,300. 


M. H. Zacharias of Detroit 


M. H. Zacharias of Detroit was the only 
other speaker. He advised picking men 
between twenty-seven and forty who have 
had some experience, though age itself 
is not important, nor the particular line 
of business, but pick the misfits, the suc- 
cessful cost too much. Investigate a 
man far enough to see that he is honest 
and has the determination to succeed. 


How to Organize a State 


On Thursday morning W. A. R. Bruehl 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, read a paper on “How 





to Organize a State” before a small but 
interested gathering. He outlined the 
methods used in Ohio where a state or- 
ganization has recently been formed. The 
first step was to send out list of questions 
to all the local associations in the state, 
from which a handy chart was_ made 
showing the condition of each. It has 
been the object of the state organization 
to promote closer relations between the 
local association and the National. A 
fraternal and co-operative spirit has been 
engendered by the interchange of visits 
among the local associations. Another 
main feature of the state work has been 
in the forming of new organizations of 
which four have been established in the 
last year. A state executive committee 
has been organized which is to work in 
conjunction with the National committee. 

James E. Walker of Lansing told of 
the work which had been carried on in 
Michigan toward the forming of a state 
organization. The association is not yet 
complete in this state, but the work is 
being pushed at a brisk rate. 


J. W. Bishop’s Symposium 


J. W. Bishop of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
led a discussion on “How Best to use the 
association’s Publicity material.” He ad- 
vocated the introduction of Prof. Hueb- 
ner’s textbook on insurance in the high 
schools and colleges. In Chattanooga the 
association uses about sixty inches in the 
most prominent newspaper every week. 
This is given over to human interest 
stories, and an article on insurance by 
one of the prominent business men of 
the city, along with his picture to attract 
attention. This is done at but a nominal 
cost to the agents, which is raised by 
subscription. 


Cc. W. Scovel’s Ideas 


In continuing the discussion of this 
topic, C. W. Scovel of Pittsburgh advised 
the use of the emblem of the association 
in all advertising. If this is done, and 
every agent in the association had the 
emblem on his card, a connection would 
be formed at once between the agent and 
the advertising. He said that this type 
of advertising is effective only so long 
as the names of separate companies are 
left out. When this is done the reader 
does not think that anyone is trying to 
sell him anything, but rather that he is 
being asked to join an organization. The 
less an agent says about buying insur- 
ance, and the more he uses this idea of 
joining, the more likely are his chances 
of, securing the prospect. In Pittsburgh 
an arrangement has been made with the 
Sunday papers, in return for the pur- 
chase of a certain number of papers by 
the insurance agencies. The paper prints 
a story dealing with the advantages of 
insurance among its news items. 





BANQUET THE LAST EVENING 


Many Impromptu Talks and Much Good 
Feeling, Although Plans Were 
Disarranged 


The St. Louis association had planned 
for the past year for the big annual 
banquet of the National association. 
The date was set for Wednesday night, 
the Missouri Athletic Club was en- 
gaged, and a most elaborate program 
of entertainment arranged, with Ray- 
mond Robins of Chicago as the guest 
of the evening. In order, however, to 
comply with Secretary of War Baker’s 
schedule, the banquet was postponed 
until Thursday night, and Mr. Robins 
was put on the Wednesday evening 
program with Mr. Baker. The attend- 
ance was somewhat cut down by the 
desire of some of the delegates to get 
home, but nevertheless there was a big 
attendance, nearly 800 being present. 

The program was one of impromptu 
speeches, which the convention itself 
had just found to be the best brand 
after all, and there were many features 
of entertainment in which the, high 
standard set at the other entertaifment 
functions of the convention was main- 
tained. 

Over eight hundred attended the an- 
nual banquet, the greatest banquet in 
the history of the association, in spite 
of the fact that the attendance was 
partly cut down from the fact that it 
was held on Thursday night. W. C. 
Bilheimer of St. Louis was the only 
set speaker on the list. Following 
the close of the last session, the execu- 
tive committee met, electing two mem- 
bers of the executive council and the 
chairman of the executive committee. 





“The fellow who starts out in the morn- 
ing behind time buckles a handicap on 
— that follows him throughout the 
ay.” 





PICKING MEN BY RULE 
CUT OUT WASTE OF FAILURES 
Winslow Russell Scores Hit and Misses 


Appointments—Shows Possibili- 
ties of Standardization 





Winslow Russell, superintendent of 
agents of the Phoenix Mutual Life, 
opened the discussion on selection of 
agents at the St. Louis convention of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. He said: 

The investment department at our 
home office tells us that premiums must 
be carefully invested at a rate in ex- 
cess of reserve requirements if present 
dividend scales are to be maintained. 
The medical department advises us that 
risks must be more and more. accept- 
able, if mortality is to contribute a 
share toward reducing the cost of in- 
surance to the public. 


At Mercy of Agents 


The actuarial department is en- 
grossed with the serious job of keep- 
ing the expenses somewhere near the 
loading, in order that a little something 
may be contributed from this source to 
surplus account. This is sound reason- 
ing and these three departments need 
the keenest selection in the men who 
guard these items. But thy are all at 
the mercy of a fourth department, 
which can make or unmake the values 
which they establish. The man who 
brings these premiums to the treasury 
and continues each year to obtain their 
renewal. 


One Bad Risk Dangerous 


What about him? Where does he 
come from? How is he to be selected? 
How does the method of his selection 
affect for woe or weal those who are 
subsequently selected and the institu- 
tion itself? If he selects a hundred 
risks a year he is called a “whirlwind.” 
But suppose at the end of the year 
fifty of that hundred are dissatisfied 
and lapse their policies? 

Suppose that the hundred risks sup- 
ply $7,000 in premiums, and because of 
that agent’s carelessness or crooked- 
ness one bad risk for $10,000 becomes 
a claim? 

Again, how much does it cost to 
make him a self-sustaining salesman— 
and what bearing does this cost have 
on ‘the question of loadings? 


Poor Agents Mean Lapses 


Quality selection of any agency force 
means a low rate of lapsation, a favor- 
able mortality and a moderate and de- 
creasing expense account. Efficiency 
in agency selection has a more definite 
and direct bearing upon profits and 
losses than any other department in 
our business. If this be true, why not 
study the wastes and correct.the evils? 
President, treasurer, medical director, 
actuary and sales manager—all together 
have a great problem ahead of them— 
for all of us are discovering that this 
is the age for increasing profits through 
the elimination of wastes. 


Profits Only From Good Men 


The great bulk of: our total business 
is produced by a comparatively few 
men. The heavy losses come from a 
very large number of men who fail 
either before or after they enter our 
business. By improving the quality of 
the profit producing sales force, and 
studying methods of preventing the 
large number of loss producers from 
getting into our sales organizations, we 
shall be hest serving the great body of 
pnolicyholders. The real by-product of 
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this process is that like attracts like, 
and one good man attracts another. 

In a well managed company, the 
three departments first mentioned do 
not take chances. Their processes are 
definitely marked out by practical laws 
of average. 

Conformity to Standard 


The careful investment department 
will not take “fliers” on stocks, bonds 
or mortgages. The medical director 
won't take the exceptional overweight, 
or heart murmur. The loading and net 
premiums are fixed quantities. Why 
not laws of average in the sales de- 
partment? Why not select agents from 
carefully classified groups? Why not 
finance them by standardized methods 
known to be sound? Why not elimi- 
nate failures by a definite law of av- 
erage, as sound and unfailing as the 
laws of mortality? Why should we 
expect a low lapse rate and mortality 
from premiums, if the lapse and mor- 
tality rate (or, in other words, the 
agency turnover) is out of all propor- 
tion to the soundly selected agency 
force? ‘ 

Rules for Picking Men 


_ By a get together process, we shall 
find that a given group of men between 
certain ages, and with somewhat like 
conditions surrounding them, will suc- 
ceed as salesmen. We shall find also 
that another group, as such, will, by 
the same law of average, fail to make 
good. We shall never build solid, per- 
manent sales organizations by other 
methods. Our ability to interest and 
then pick winners will depend upon our 
willingness to standardize our methods 
of selection. A few definite standards 
are known and can be safely followed. 
A study of profits and losses in our 
sales departments will add other safe 
standards. If oil and pork and bonds 
and automobiles can be sold by stand- 
ard plans, then the greatest thing in 
the world, life insurance, surely has a 
place in the sun. 





NOTABLE EARLY ARRIVALS 


The meeting of the executive com- 
mittee and the executive council 
brought a large number of early ar- 
rivals, and by Monday night well over 
100 were already registered. The heavy 
arrivals did not begin until late Mon- 
day night and Tuesday morning. Presi- 
dent Woods arrived in St. Louis the 
previous week, as did J. N. Russell, 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Ex-Presidents Hugh M. Willet of At- 
lanta, Henry J. Powell of Cincinnati, 


C. W. Scovel of Pittsburgh, L. Brackett 
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Bishop of Chicago, E. J. Clark of Balti- 
more, Charles Jerome Edwards of 
Brooklyn, were among the early ar- 
rivals, as well as Warren M. Horner 
of Minneapolis, W. A. R. Bruehl of Cin- 
cinnati, Alfred M. Arthur of Chicago, 
and many other prominent men in asso- 
ciation werk. 


RUSSELL ELECTED 
TO THE PRESIDENCY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
Jones of the Equitable at Chicago. 
Poth talked straight from the shoulder 
and showed by their declaration of their 
methods that they had analyzed the 
psychology of salesmanship and were 
making use of the results to a greater 
extent probably than are most men 
agents. 

Prospect on the Defensive 





Miss Russell said that every pros- 
pect, when the subject of life insurance 
is approached, is on the defensive, and 
that the approach which does not dispel 
this defensive attitude is a failure. Miss 
Russell deals with big men. Before 
calling on a man, she always lets him 
know that she wishes to see him on the 
subject of life insurance. When she 
secures admission to his office, she 
niakes it a point to talk before he does. 
“7 have but a moment and you will 
pardon me if I speak hurriedly. I come 
to make an appointment with you to 
give you an opportunity to guarantee 
to your daughter an income which shall 
be absolutely secure and not subject 
to taxation. I won’t discuss this with 
you now; it is too important to be 
handled hurriedly, but I want to make 
an appointment with you when you can 
give me more time, when we can go 
into it.” 


Pinds They Are Interested 


She finds that her prospects gener- 
ally are interested, and in a big major- 
ity of cases she is able to secure ap- 
pointments. From her visit to the of- 
fice she has had an opportunity to study 
her prospect, and when the matter gets 
to a real interview she knows how to 
handle him and has her case fully pre- 
pared. Some men, she said, tried to 
talk insurance instead of making the 
prospect think for himself into it. 


Making an Appointment 


Mr. Bilheimer adopted the admirable 
plan of following instead of preceding 
the five-minute talks with his own dis- 
cussion on the subject. Instead as each 
speaker finished he analyzed the_ point 
brought forth by each speaker. In one 
respect at least Miss Jones’ method is 
diametrically opposite to Miss Russell’s. 
She never goes to see a man without 
making an appointment, usually over the 
telephone, but she does not tell a man 
what she wants to see him about. Her 
telephone conversation is_ short. She 
usually gets the appointment and the 
moment she enters an office she makes 
known her business. She announces that 
she has been sent by her company _ to 
talk with him about life insurance. She 
is careful never to stay too long, but to 
have her proposition well in hand, to put 
it briefly and tellingly. She does not go 
into detail. This can be supplied later. 
The big idea of life insurance is what 
she has to sell. Miss Jones urged that 
women be taken in as members of the 
local associations. The splendid help she 
has received by attending the National 
association meetings has brought home 
forcibly to her the assistance which the 
local associations could be to the women 
members of the profession. 

F. B. Miller of St. Louis said he wished 
he could stutter. He said he could capi- 

it and make it pay. The man who 
stutters, or has some other physical in- 
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best State in the Union with the great- 
est prospects for live men. Good con- 
tracts. Address 
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firmity, is insured a hearing on his propo- 
sition. Mr. Miller said there was no way 
of approach which could be described. 


Fundamental Principle of Approach 


The fundamental principle of the ap- 
proach is to be all things to all men; to 
state your case and appeal to the pros- 
pect on his soft side. In illustration of 
this he cited the case of a wealthy man 
who stuttered badly. No life insurance 
man who had visited him had been able 
to conceal his amusement at his infirmity 
and, as a reason, he was embittered and 
considered as an impossible prospect; but 
one agent, a new man in town, could 
stutter if he wanted to. The office boy 
took in word to the financier that there 
was a man insisting on seeing him who 
talked the same way that he did. He 
secured an entrance and the common in- 
firmity, which the agent explained came 
on him only when he was embarrassed, 
was a bond of sympathy. A large line 
of insurance was placed and the financier 
took particular pleasure in recommend- 
ing and introducing the agent to his 
friends. Here are various methods of 
approach as was illustrated by William 
Duff of Pittsburgh, who told of a local 
agent who got into J. Pierpont Morgan’s 
office and stood grinning before Mr. Mor- 
gan’s desk: “How did you get in?” 
“Walked in.” ‘Well, you can get out the 
same way.’ Mr. Duff said that there is 
no unusual approach. But there is an 
avenue by which every man can _ be 
reached. The agent must have a vision, 
he must have sympathy and insight and 
must find the soft spot of his prospect. 


Neil D. Sills’ Talk 


The fact that a man can take in about 
forty times as much through his eyes 
as he can through his ears is a factor 
which ex-President Neil D. Sills of Rich- 
mond makes use of in his soliciting. He 
has the strong points of his argument 
typewritten and prepared in neat form 
which he lays down before his prospect, 
using it as a brief in making his talk. 
He covers the ground thoroughly and 
knocks from under the prospect each of 
the objections which he might bring up 
before they have actually formed in his 
own mind, with concrete facts based on 
authoritative statistics. Before he gets 
through, the prospect has begun to sell 
himself, which, after all, is the biggest 
principle of salesmanship. 


Woods Bros. Perform 


The Woods Bros., E. A. and L. C., put 
on several clever vaudeville stunts in 
actual demonstration of unusual ap- 
proach, using Chairman Bilheimer as the 
goat. They were telling but they cannot 
be reproduced in print. One of Mr. 
Wood’s ideas was the use of the daily 
newspaper in canvassing. He picked up 
a St. Louis morning paper and there he 
found innumerable examples of children 
left dependent and subjected to ‘the 
buffets and hardships of a cold world. 
Lawrence Woods uses the metaphor of 
the great ship on which his wife and 
family recently departed for Europe, 
which had made the most careful pro- 
visions to insure the safety of its pas- 
sengers, with double bulk-heads and air- 
tight compartments, and every other 
device which the genius of modern me- 
chanics has been able to devise, but as 
he looked up at the ship he saw along the 
rail rafts and life boats, which would 
earry his loved ones to shore in case 
something did happen, and then he says 
to his prospect: “Bill, you have builded 
a great ship of business here: one which 
will carry your wife and family safely, 
but, Bill, Titanics do happen and you had 
better have a life raft of a monthly in- 
come policy. 


Discussion Closed by Bilheimer 


Mr. Bilheimer, in concluding the dis- 
cussion, gave some examples of the small 
points of psychology which are so im- 
portant in closing a sale. Today he said 


is the human interest period in America. 
More sales are made in the approach than 
in the attempt to close. He urged the 
necessity of studying the art of contrast, 


of handling the snappy prospect in a. 


calm, slow but forceful manner; of over- 
coming the phlegmatic attitude of an- 
other prospect with a brisk and vigorous 
approach. The first thing he said that 
ought to go on an application blank is 
the name of the person who is going to 
get the money. The name of the bene- 
ficiary ought to be on the top line of 
every application blank. The name of 
the beneficiary and the amount insured 
are all that is necessary before getting 
the prospect’s name on the dotted line. 
All else is unimportant detail which can 
be taken care of at any time. 


Must Let the Prospect See 


He read a letter from the Carnegie 
Institute which said that the optic tract 
is approximately eighty times larger than 
the nerve connecting the ear and brain, 
which means that it is much more effect- 
ive to show a man than to tell him. He 
recommended allowing a prospect to take 
a rate book and find his own rate. Put 
in his own hand the gun and make him 
shoot it at himself. He related a number 
of effective points which may be brought 
up; the fact that J. Pierpont Morgan 
in his. will left to only one woman money 
in lump _ sum; all other provisions for 
women dependents were on an income 
basis. _He recommended talking of the 
cost of insurance on the basis of so 
much per day rather than the annual 
rate and if a man refuses to sign the 
application which has been prepared, put 
the burden of the decision on him. Make 
him tear up the application blank him- 
self. Not one in twenty, Mr. Bilheimer 
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said, would do it. Never make a man 
believe that it is easy to pay his pre- 
mium. Make it seem just a little hard if 
necessary. Make him appreciate what 
he is getting. 





System Means Money 








g TIME is an agent’s only capital. If a company only made a loan now and 
then, leaving most of its money in bank, it would still get a small return on 
its daily balances. 


q There are no daily balances on an agent’s time. Wasted time brings no 
returns. If an agent took the commission on his last policy, went down to 
a dock and dropped coins throughia crack, he would not be wasting money 
any more surely than when he wastes time. 


g Loafing is not the only way in which time can be wasted. There is a 
strong temptation to “‘call it a day’’ when an application has been closed, 
or a promising interview secured; but more time is lost from lack of system 
than by deliberately quitting before quitting-time. 


q The waste is not all in the office or at a moving picture show. Many an 
interview, with the time spent in getting it, is wasted because of the lack 
of enough information to present a definite proposition. Even if an agent 
has gathered all the information he needs about a prospect, it often takes 
considerable time to arrange it or to gather it off the backs of envelopes, 
out of note-books, or off scraps of paper stuck somewhere in his desk. 


gA lot of good, hardworking agents spend considerable time preparing 
their interviews for the day. They assemble their information, lay out a 
route, and start off. They are keen, live solicitors, and pick up informa- 
tion about new prospects as they go along. There’s the rub. A lot of their 
work results in lost motion because they have no way of keeping the infor- 
mation they secure. 


q Private card systems are expensive, and often not the best. A simple, 
flexible, workable system has been devised for the average solicitor. It 
includes 200 cards, an oak desk file, and a leather pocket case for carrying 
cards. Information gathered can be put directly on a card carried in the 
pocket case, and the card can be filed upon return to the office. Prospect 
cards for the day’s interviews can be taken from the desk file and carried 
in the pocket case. 


g Time formerly spent in arranging scraps of information is saved, and the 
distance between calls is cut down because the route can be carefully 
planned. Prospects near to each other can be seen on one trip. The day 
need not be shortened because the next prospect is too far away, and the 
spirit of work is not broken by standing around wondering whom to see next. 


@ Some agents who realize the value of system have spent considerable 
money having a system made according to their plans. Sometimes the 
plans are workable and sometimes not, and the cost of one system is as 
much as for a dozen, owing to the expensiveness of one-order manufact uring. 


GA simple, adequate system for the average agent is manufactured in 
quantities and is sold complete for $2.50. It may be obtained from The 
Western Underwriter. 


@ The outfit will be sent on approval to reliable agents. 


The Western Underwriter Company 
Cincinnati—Chicago—New York 
Please send me the complete SYSTEMATIC SALESMANSH IP Outfit, express prepaid, 
anaes rd 3. 0 h 
1. One leather prospect card case; - One set each of monthly, daily, alpha- 
2. Two hund rospect cards, of which betical and blank ind ides; 
hundred are sodaed for use teaser eaane 4. One solid oak jad tal ex desk fi yim 
I agree to pay $2.50,upon’receipt;of the Outfit in good condition. 


PRICES LESS IN QUANTITIES. 
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New York Life Insurance Company 


Announces New Policy Forms 


LIFE POLICIES WITH PREMIUMS CEASING AT A SELECTED AGE: 
A. Policies with Premiums to Age 60. 
B. Policies with Premiums to Age 65. — 
ACCELERATIVE ENDOWMENT POLICIES. WITH ENDOWMENTS MATUR- 
ING AT A SELECTED AGE: 
A. Endowment maturing at Age 70. 
B. Endowment maturing at Age 75. 
C. Endowment maturing at Age 80. 
D. Endowment maturing at Age 85. 


Annual dividends are applied to hasten the date of maturity of the Endowment. 





THE COMPANY ALSO ANNOUNCES 
THE EXTENSION OF ITS DISABILITY BENEFITS. 
The New Disability Benefits include 
AS APPLIED TO ORDINARY LIFE, AND 10, 15, 20, 25 AND 30-PAYMENT LIFE 
POLICIES: 
(a) Waiver of Premiums as they become due. 
(b) Payment of face of Policy in ten equal annual instalments. 
(c) Payment of Annuity of same amount during remainder of life and continued dis- 
ability of the Insured. 
(d) Payment of balance of face of Policy in one sum if death occurs before ten instal- 
ments have been paid in Disability Benefits. 
AS APPLIED TO LIFE POLICIES WITH PREMIUMS PAYABLE TO AGE 60 
OR 65: 
(a) Waiver of Premiums as they become due. 
(b) Payment of amount equal to one-tenth of face of Policy annually during the life- 
time and continued disability of the Insured. 
(c) Payment of Policy in full at Death with no reduction on account of Disability 
Benefits paid. 
AS APPLIED TO 10, 15 AND 20 YEAR ENDOWMENT POLICIES: 
(a) Waiver of Premiums as they become due. 
(b) Payment of amount equal to one-ttnth of face of Policy annually during remain- 
der of Endowment period if the insured lives. 
(c) Payment of full face of Policy in case of Death or Maturity of Endowment, with 
no reduction on account of Disability Benefits paid. 
AS APPLIED TO ACCELERATIVE ENDOWMENT POLICIES: 
(a) Waiver of Premiums as they become due. 
(b) Payment of face of Policy in ten equal annual instalments. 
(c) Payment of balance of face of Policy in one sum in case of death or maturity be- 
fore face of Policy has been paid as Disability Benefits. 





THE COMPANY ALSO ANNOUNCES 


A DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURE, providing for the payment of DOUBLE THE 
FACE OF THE POLICY in case of Death by Accident while traveling as a-passenger upon a 
common carrier. 
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middle west. Its policies are up-to-date in every: way 
with liberal, attractive features which make them sell. 
- It insures both men and women on equal terms. It places 
total abstainers in a class by themselves and gives them the 
benefit of the saving in mortality which has averaged 25% for 
the past seven years. 


(9 Company is having a healthy steady growth in the 


It is a Legal Reserve Company operated under the supervision 
of the insurance laws of the state of Illinois. All its invest- 
ments are made in farm mortgages. Its interest earning 
therefrom for 1915 was 6.2%. It makes attractive contracts 
with general agents. It is nowdeveloping several central and 
western states and has good openings for good men. 
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Peoria Life Insurance Company 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Emmet C. May, President Henry Loucks, Supt. Agents O. B. Wysong, Secretary 
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